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CHAPTER   I. 

Cross  Purposes. 


The  following  morning  was,  in  Mabel's 
opinion,  to  do  wonders.  Florence  would  have 
ample  time  to  devote  to  her,  and  make  amends 
for  her  first  reception,  and  surely  Mr  Dai- 
ry mple  would  turn  penitent,  or,  at  least,  give 
some  reason  for  his  conduct,  and  then  they  would 
be  certain  to  be  good  friends  again,  for  there  was 
so  much   to  admire  which  suited  their  mutual 
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taste — they  had  so  much  to  discuss,  Mabel  had 
so  many  little  confidences  to  make !  She  felt 
happy  and  in  good  spirits  after  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  quite  ready  to  take  the  very 
brightest  possible  view  of  things.  So  was  Mr 
Beverley,  as  he  greeted  Mabel  on  her  first 
entrance  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  so  was  the 
good-natured  Lord  Carlsfort,  as  he  invited  her 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  statue  and  picture- 
gallery,  relying  upon  Beverley's  superior 
knowledge,  to  lead  him  and  his  companion 
out  of  the  mazes  of  the  heathen  mythology 
into  the  bright  artistic  light  of  the  middle 
ages. 

For  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  a  few  kind 
words  with  Mr  Dalrymple,  Mabel  would 
willingly  have  postponed  this  tour  of  inspection, 
which  promised  so  many  attractions.  Once  she 
even  raised  her  eyes  to  his  as  he  sat  opposite 
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to  her,  in  an  unwarrantably  gloomy  reverie, 
considering  that  the  business  and  toils  of  the 
day  had  scarcely  been  entered  upon.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  him  to  join  the  party, 
but  at  the  moment  Lady  Florence  entered, 
radiant  in  beauty,  and  instantly  began  to  open 
upon  him  a  battery  of  bright  smiles  and 
winning  words,  so  that  Mabel  again  retreated 
within  herself,  and  began  to  call  seriously  to 
her  assistance  all  the  unamiable  feelings  of 
which  she  was  mistress.  Lady  Florence 
begged  to  be  excused  the  oft-repeated 
examination  of  Venuses  and  ApoUos,  of 
Raphaels  and  Rubenses,  but  Lady  Emily 
Farquaharson's  taste  for  the  antique  and 
beautiful  had  not  been  so  often  gratified, 
and  she  was  highly  pleased  at  being  invited 
to  accompany  Mabel,  who,  in  her  real 
admiration    for    art,   forgot   for    the   moment 
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the  disappointment  she  was  suffering. 
Beverley  was  quite  in  his  element,  while 
Lord  Carlsfort  listened  with  due  deference 
to  his  explanations  on  what  was  to  him 
veiled  in  mystery,  feeling,  while  he  partici* 
pated  in  Mabel's  pleasure,  that  he  had  never 
been  so  little  bored  in  the  presence  of  painted 
canvas  and  white  marble. 

In  the  mean  time  Dalrymple,  with  the 
inconsistency  which  those  well  versed  in  human 
nature  can  probably  account  for,  amused  him- 
self with  drawing  forth  all  Lady  Florence's 
powers  of  conversation,  apparently  forgetful  of 
all,  but  of  her  beauty  and  attractions,  inwardly 
longing  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard 
to  Mabel's  turquoise  bracelet,  and  to  open 
her  eyes,  with  the  friendship  he  had  professed 
for  her,  to  Beverley's  character.  But  pride 
forbade   him   to   run   the    risk    of    appearing 
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actuated  by  mean  jealousy,  and  thus  a  coolness 
was  established  between  them,  which  neither 
knew  the  difficulty  of  overcoming.  During 
the  two  or  three  following  days  no  opportunity 
seemed  to  offer  for  any  explanation,  though 
the  time  passed  in  a  gay  routine  of  riding 
parties,  dinners,  drives,  and  dances,  which  by 
a  kind  of  unseen  manoeuvring  were  especially 
got  up  for  Mabel's  pleasure,  hy  the  attentive 
Lord  Carlsfoot,  who  was  gradually  becoming 
so  devoted  to  her,  that  even  Beverley  with 
peculiar  tact  relinquished  by  degrees  the 
pleasing  privileges  to  which  prior  acquaintance 
had  entitled   him. 

And    yet    Mabel   was    far     from    happy. 
But   who    has  looked   forward    with    intense 
pleasure    to    anything,     and    not    been     dis-  < 
appointed,    though     out     of     the     ashes     of 
such  disappointment  some  species  of  compen- 
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sation  has  arisen  ?  If  Dalrymple's  manner 
had  not  piqued  and  annoyed  Mabel,  she  would 
have  been  much  more  sadly  occupied  in  dwelling 
upon  Florence's  behaviour ;  but,  as  it  was,  he 
certainly  had  his  share  in  her  thoughts.  She 
was  angry  with  herself,  when  she  reflected 
how  much  she  had  been  influenced  by  his 
opinion,  and  how  really  anxious  she  was  to 
please  him;  yet  she  was  determined  that  any 
advance  towards  a  reconciliation  should  be  made 
by  him;  and  that  the  footing  on  which  their 
future  intercourse  was  to  be,  should  be  entirely 
of  his  choosing.  In  the  mean  time,  she  was 
always  ready  to  enter  into  any  scheme  of 
amusement  proposed  by  Lord  Carlsfort,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  endeavoured  to 
hide  deeper  feelings  by  a  gay,  thoughtless,  and, 
as  Mr  Dalrymple  fancied,  heartless  manner. 
And  she  succeeded  in  gaining,  at  his  hands, 
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as  much  credit  for  worldliness  and  frivolity,  as 
in  reality  belonged  to  either  of  the  Ladies 
Trevelyan.  All  his  old  distrust  of  womankind 
returned,  since  Mabel  had  first  entered  into 
the  society  of  Melverley,  and  with  so  much 
more  force  that  he  had  almost  unwittingly 
begun,  in  his  seclusion  at  Hazelymph,  to  dwell 
in  fancy  upon  her  superiority,  not  reflecting 
that  he  had  at  the  first  onset  put  her  woman's 
pride  to  the  test,  by  the  suspicious  coldness 
he  had  shown  her.  His  natural  reserve  caused 
his  sensitiveness  to  recoil  upon  himself.  Why 
should  he  have  expected  perfection,  or  even 
a  well-balanced  character,  in  any  woman,  much 
less  in  one  so  young  as  Mabel  Neville? 

This  estrangement  had  lasted  some  days, 
and  Mabel  was  making  up  her  mind  to  break 
through  the  uncomfortable  formality,  for  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  the  truth  with  regard  to 
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Sir  Charles  Seymour's  prospects,  when  one 
morning,  passing  through  the  picture-gallery 
that  she  might  at  her  leisure  study  its  beauties, 
she  suddenly  found  herself  standing  face  to 
face  with  Mr  Dalrymple.  He  was  alone — 
and  now  that  an  opportunity  for  the  tete-a-tete 
she  had  secretly  wished  for  presented  itself, 
her  first  impulse  was  to  retreat.  But  that 
was  impossible!  With  a  slight  hesitation  in 
manner,  and  with  a  very  heightened  colour, 
for  a  confusion  of  ideas  rushed  into  her  mind, 
she  first  broke  the  silence  with  some  very 
unapt  remark  on  the  picture  she  was  examining. 
However,  she  was  now  determined  not  to  lose 
ground,  or  give  him  any  advantage  over  her, 
and  soon,  as  if  Dalrymple  were  but  a  common 
acquaintance  whom  chance  had  initiated  into 
her  family  concerns,  she  put  several  straight- 
forward questions  relative  to  his  knowledge  of 
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Seymour's  history,  thanking  him  politely,  but 
coldly,  for  his  interest  in  Eleanor's  welfare. 

All  this  was  not  pleasing  to  Dairy  mple, 
and  in  the  same  somewhat  haughty  manner 
in  which  she  addressed  him,  he  replied  to  her 
questions,  carefully  concealing  the  more  than 
friendly  part  he  had  acted  towards  Seymour. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  unveihng  of 
Beverley's  character,  had  anything  like  the 
former  good  feeling  existed  between  him 
and  Mabel,  but  where  neither  was  disposed 
to  make  the  smallest  concession  outwardly, 
no  approach  to  the  familiarity  of  friendship 
was  possible,  and  the  short  interview  passed 
over,  leaving  rather  an  increase  than  a  dimi- 
nution of  estrangement  between  them. 

From  that  moment  Mabel,  with  wonderful  per- 
severance, began  to  glide  down  the  stream  of 
coquetry,  novr  with  Lord  Carlsfort,  now  with 
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Mr  Beverley;  in  a  perfectly  heartless  manner, 
certainly,  for  she  was  totally  untouched  by  Lord 
Carlsfort's  evident  admiration,  and  was  quite 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  her  power 
over  Beverley  was  of  very  short-lived  duration. 
But,  instead  of  producing  the  effect  she  inwardly 
hoped  for,  Mabel  succeeded,  against  her  expec- 
tations, in  giving  Dairy mple  a  perfectly  erro- 
neous idea  of  her  character — while  his  admi- 
ration of  beauty  drew  him  insensibly  towards 
Lady  Florence,  in  whose  society  he  was  con- 
tinually thrown. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

"  Acquirement  of  information,  benignity,  something  to 
do,  and  as  many  tilings  as  possible  to  love,  these  are 
the  secrets  of  happiness  in  town  or  country." 

The  charms  of  a  country  house,  great  and 
varied  as  they  are,  should  only  be  at  the  service 
of  those  who  can   appreciate  them. 

It  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  vexation 
to  the  Countess  and  her  two  eldest  daughters, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
for  a  few  months  every  year,  in  doing  duty 
at  Melverley.  What  affinity  could  there  be 
between  themselves,  and  the  hills,  and  green 
trees,  and  the   old  border  castles  of  Cumber- 
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land  ?  All  might  be  very  beautiful,  and  very 
picturesque,  suited  to  the  taste  of  artists  and 
poets,  but  "if  a  few  of  Carlsfort's  friends 
were  not  fond  of  the  occupations  of  fishing 
and  shooting,  the  time  would  really  have  hung 
too  heavy  upon  their  hands!"  Surely,  they 
argued,  human  beings  were  made  for  society, 
and  if  a  certain  portion  of  '  ennui '  must  be 
got  through  in  life,  let  it  exhaust  itself  amidst 
courts  and  etiquette,  in  ball  and  concert-rooms, 
amongst  the  hum  of  fellow-creatures,  rather 
than   in   the  solitudes  of  inanimate   nature. 

Thus  felt  and  thought  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
if  they  did  not  openly  express  their  opinions. 
In  the  gay  w^orld  there  was,  at  least,  some 
excitement  in  supporting  a  hardly-earned 
'renommee,'  even  in  making  plans  for  the 
morrow,  in  ordering  a  new  dress,  or  in  listening 
to  the  latest  piece  of  fashionable  news ;  but  the 
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neighbours  round  Melverley  were  good,  awkward, 
homely  people,  who  did  not  know  right  from 
wrong  as  regarded  fashion,  and  who,  of  course, 
looked  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle 
as  semi-divinities,  who  were  so  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  superior  advantages,  as  to  be 
all   but  unapproachable! 

Lady  Merivale  certainly  endeavoured  to  do 
her  duty,  but  her  efforts  were  felt  to  proceed 
entirely  from  the  motive  *  duty,'  and  there- 
fore the  Squires,  and  the  Squires'  ladies,  and 
the  specimens  of  various  degrees  of  gentility 
who  came  within  the  Castle's  invitations,  were 
neither  happy,  nor  did  they  consider  themselves 
honoured,  by  its  invitations.  How  stiff  and 
wrinkled  the  Countess  was  become !  how  proud 
and  over-bearing  was  Lady  Matilda !  how 
vain,     and    conceited,     was    Lady     Honoria ! 
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Such  were  amongst  the  remarks  made,  not 
very  good-naturedly,  by  many  who  considered 
themselves  as  much  injured  as  gratified  by 
their  annual  invitations  to  Melverley  Castle. 
Yet  the  world,  though  prone  to  be  ill-natured, 
is  very  discriminating,  and  is  apt  to  set  a  very 
true    value    upon   motives   and    actions. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  Mabel's  arrival  at 
Melverley.  Some  of  the  guests  had  departed, 
others  had  taken  their  places.  Mabel  was 
becoming  a  universal  favourite,  particularly 
with  the  old  Earl,  who  was  gradually  sinking 
into  the  state  of  an  invalid,  and  who  was 
learning  daily  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
kindness,  with  which  she  listened  for  a  certain 
time  every  day  to  the  account  of  his  various 
ailments,  walked  by  the  side  of  his  arm-chair 
when    his    daughters  were    too    busy   or   too 
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indolent  to  attend  him,  and  read  or  sang  to 
him,  as  he  dozed  many  an  hour  away  of 
the  evening   twilight. 

At  such  times  Dalrymple's  eye  would 
brighten,  and  he  would  be  on  the  point  of 
addressing  Mabel  once  more  in  the  friendly 
accents  of  former  days,  when  Florence  would 
suddenly  draw  away  his  attention  to  herself, 
or  Lord  Carlsfort  put  forth  his  claims  on 
her  good  nature,  or  Mabel  herself  would 
make,  partly  in  mischief,  and  partly  uninten- 
tionally, some  little  remark  which  wounded 
his  present  susceptible  state  of  feeling,  and 
then  he  would  bury  himself  again  apparently 
in  his  book  or  his  newspaper,  secretly  wondering 
what  influence  it  could  be  which  this  young 
girl  exercised  so  powerfully    over   him. 

But  what  would  life  be  without  its  certain 
envelope  of    mystery?      How  few  would  care 
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to    climb   the   steep   ascent   did   not   its  very 
steepness  invigorate  their  endeavours. 

Not  that  Dalrymple  and  Mabel  were  playing 
a  game  which  was  entirely  suited  to  their 
respective  tastes.  The  little  cloud  which  had 
at  first  arisen  in  the  horizon  had  now  painfully 
obscured  it,  while  Mabel  was,  at  the  same  time, 
learning  another  lesson  which  only  experience 
can  teach.  She  was  learning  day  by  day  that 
friendship  is  not  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation, 
that  the  thorns  and  briars  of  pride  and  circum- 
stance often  check  its  growth,  and  that  those 
who  are  capable  of  true  and  lasting  friendship 
possess  a  depth  of  character  which  does  not 
always  belong  to  a  disposition  quick  and 
susceptible  to  other  influences.  Mabel  soon 
learnt  to  look  upon  Lady  Matilda  and  Lady 
Honoria  as  common-place  characters,  in  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  take  an  interest, — but  she 
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had  felt  bound   to  Florence    by  ties  which  it 
indeed    grieved    her  to  think  were   loosening, 
were  gradually    dissolving.     When   they   were 
alone,    Florence's  conversation   was    of  herself, 
of    the    admiration  she    had    excited,    of   the 
reception  she  had  met  with  at   the   Drawing- 
room,  at  which,  being   late,  her  Majesty  had 
been    graciously  pleased   to  return   and   allow 
her   a   private   presentation,  thus   paying  high 
homage    to    the    fame   of    her   beauty.       All 
seemed   to   be    overlooked,   or    to    sink    into 
nothing,    in    comparison  with   her  hopes,  her 
wishes,  her  plans.     Mabel  had  been  asked  to 
Melverley  as  her  companion,  and  the  idea  of 
her  entering  into  any  competition  with  her  was 
not   to   be   entertained   for  a   moment.     And 
Mabel  unwittingly  encouraged  the  very  selfish- 
ness from  which  she  shrank,  while  she  kindlv 
listened  to,  and  entered  into,  and  sympathized 
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with  Florence  in  all  her  little  confidences, 
scarcely  ever  asking  in  return  for  a  patient 
hearing  of  the  thoughts,  which  at  times  pressed 
heavily  upon  her,  connected  with  Eleanor's 
unhappy  prospects.  But  pure  and  unselfish 
friendship,  such  as  Mabel's,  requires  the 
nourishment  of  sympathy,  and  often  she 
grieved  over  the  knowledge  she  had  gained 
that  a  character  such  as  Florence's  was  unsuited 
to  her's.  Often,  too,  she  longed  to  give  vent 
to  feelings,  to  know  that  some  kind  one  was  at 
hand  who  would  enter  into  them,  who  would 
vdth  her  love  and  admire  all  that  was  beautiful, 
who  would  understand  the  native  poetry  that 
existed  all  undefined  in  her  heart,  and  to 
which,  she  felt  she  could  now  scarcely  give 
utterance  even  to  Florence,  much  less  to  the 
cold,  worldly-minded  beings  who,  for  the  most 
part,  surrounded  her  at  Melverley.     So  much 
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to  her   was   beautiful,    and   would  have    been 
enjoyable,  she  wondered  how  life  was   allowed 
to  pass  in  a  round  of  such  trivial  amusements, 
unmeaning      and      useless      occupations,    and 
unnatural   etiquette.      Yet   there   was  a  kind 
of  fascination  in  this  existence,  of  which  she 
could  scarcely  give  account.      Every  one   did, 
or,  at  least,  was  privileged  to  do,  exactly  what 
was   most   agreeable.      All   was  luxury,    ease, 
and  liberty,  except  when  the  forms  of  society 
imposed    restraint,    and    Mabel   walked,    rode, 
sketched,  sung,  wandered  in  the  sunlight  and 
moonlight,   to  her   heart's  content,  raising  up 
castles  in  the  air,  as  all  girls  of  her  age  are 
apt   to   do,   and  as   soon   as   one   fell   to   the 
ground,    materials    were     always    at    hand    to 
construct    another    and    another.       And    over 
many    of   these  castles   certainly   hovered   the 
indistinct    form    of   Herbert    Dalrymple, — but 
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why,  if  he  were  kind,  unselfish,  clear-sighted, 
generous,  and  sympathizing,  why  was  he  so 
changed  to  her?  And  still  the  question 
remained  unanswered,  while  many  a  party  of 
pleasure  was  formed  in  which  she  now  declined 
to  take  a  part,  for  her  heart  was,  in  truth, 
so  ill  at  ease  in  Dalrymple's  society,  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  the  visit. 

On  one  point  she  felt  assured — it  was 
of  Florence's  growing  partiality  for  Dalrymple. 
Was  it  returned?  There  could  be  but  little 
doubt  of  it — Dalrymple  had  long  outstayed 
the  usual  limits  of  a  friendly  visit.  As  she 
had  foreseen,  he  must  be  fascinated  with  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Florence.  They  were  becoming 
daily  more  intimate,  and  while  her  heart 
whispered  that  in  her  place  she  would  have 
been   in  attendance  on   her   father,     Florence, 
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following  the  bent  of  her  inclmation,  was  the 
first  to  propose  a  riding  or  driving  party,  of 
which  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  that 
Mr  Dairy naple  should  take  the  direction,  and 
Mabel  was  beginning  to  accustom  herself  to 
the  idea  that  her  inferiority  to  her  friend,  in 
every  point  of  view,  was  the  real  secret  of 
his  indifference  to  herself. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  since 
Mabel's  arrival  at  Melverley,  as  she  came 
down  one  morning  to  breakfast  with  the 
firm  determination  of  enjoying  the  present 
moment,  and  casting  away  all  anxiety,  past, 
present,  or  future.  Everything  looked  so 
bright  and  clear  in  the  frosty  sunshine,  as  her 
eye  wandered  over  the  groups  of  deer,  reposing 
amidst  fern  under  the  clumps  of  beech,  oak, 
and  elm,  to  the  hills,  and  the  blue  sky  above, 
that  she  felt   for  the    moment  that  pain   and 
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sorrow  were  not  made  to  be  the  portion 
of  those  favoured  beings  for  whom  this  fair 
scene  was  intended,  and  that  while  everything 
around  spoke  of  enjoyment,  ennui,  at  least, 
should  be  banished  from  every   heart. 

But  not  so  appeared  to  think  the  Lady 
Matilda  Trevelyan,  as  she  soon  afterwards 
sauntered  into  the  blue  drawing-room,  which 
opened  into  the  library,  where,  according  to 
custom,  the  gentlemen  were  mostly  buried  in 
their  newspapers,  and  which  was  seldom  trod 
by  female  steps. 

"What  shall  we  do  to  day,  Matilda?" 
said  Lady  Honoria,  who  was  watching,  from 
the  window,  the  blue  smoke  rising  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  country  town  in  which 
Captain  Sparkes  had  first  seen  the  light,  and 
which  had  a  certain  interest  in  her  eyes. 

"  A  perfectly  useless  question,  Honoria  ;  what 
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can  we  do  to-day,  but  the  same  thing  we  did 
yesterday,  and  probably  shall  do  this  day  next 
year  ?  What  variety  of  occupation  can  there 
be  in  this  dreadful  Cumberland  desert?  " 

Mabel  laughed.  "  1  feel  as  if  anything 
and  everything  would  be  charming — quite 
delightful  to-day.  In  doors  or  out  of  doors,  I 
love  the  sunshine,  and  the  frost,  even ;  and  in 
beautiful  Melverley  there  is  something  new  to 
admire  if  you  look  upon  the  same  scene  every 
day,  I  think." 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Neville,  thanks — and  any 
amount  of  approbation  you  think  fit  to 
appropriate !"  exclaimed  Lord  Carlsfort,  who, 
followed  by  Dalrymple,  had  just  opened  the 
library  door,  and  was  watching  the  half-busy,  half- 
idle  appearance  presented  by  the  blue  drawing- 
room.  "  I  see  you  are  able  to  appreciate  even 
the  horrors  of  a  wintry  banishment  to  Melverley ; 
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or,  rather,  I  should  say,  its  delights.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  convicted  you  of  having 
been  sentenced  to  the  hard  labour  I  see  some 
fair  young  ladies  are  undergoing  at  this  present 
moment.  Honoria,  why  are  you  cutting  holes 
in  that  piece  of  muslin  ? — and  you,  Lady  Emily, 

is  it  perfectly  necessary  you  should  torment 
that  unfortunate  rose-bud  on  this  glorious 
winter's  day  ?" 

"  Now,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?" 
replied  Lady  Emily,  blushing  with  pleasure  at 
even  this  slight  impromptu  notice  of  Lord 
Carlsfort's.  "  I  will  put  away  my  embroidery, 
or  any  thing  else  you  like,  if — '' 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  replied,  care- 
lessly, turning  to  the  Miss  Langtons,  who  hid 
their  pretty  blushing  cheeks  behind  a  large 
roll  of  "  cross-stitch,"  while  Lady  Oldborough 
was  observed  to  wake  up  quietly  from  a  short 
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doze.  "  I  am  very  impertinent,  but  I  really 
hope  you  will  pardon  me,  in  consideration  of 
my  full  conviction  that  you  are  all  capable  of 
better  things." 

"  I  think  I  can  speak  in  Miss  Neville's 
favour,  if  she  will  allow  me,"  said  Dairy mple, 
laying  a  peculiar  stress  upon  the  last  words. 
"  I  do  not  think  either  indolence  or  idleness 
can  be   numbered  amongst  her  defects." 

"  This  frosty  morning  has  put  you  all  in 
good  humour  with  me,"  replied  Mabel,  while 
a  certain  feeling  of  pleasure  mingled  with  the 
surprise  she  endeavoured  not  to  show ;  "  but, 
Lord  Carlsfort,  you  should  tell  us  what  are 
the  better  things  about  which  you  express 
yourself  so  hopefully — are  we  to  turn  huntresses, 
ballet-dancers,  or  philosophers  ? — Mr  Dalrymple, 
I  know,  will  vouch  for  my  proficiency."    She 
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said  this  playfully — it  might  be  with  the 
intention  of  hiding  any  deeper  feeling,  for  she 
did  not  trust  herself  to  raise  her  eyes  to  Mr 
Dalrymple,  who  had,  she  fancied,  bestowed 
upon  her  the  few  kind  spare  words  Florence's 
absence  left  at  his  disposal. 

"  If  you  set  a  good  example,  others  will 
follow  it,"  he  rephed,  in  low  tones,  but  loud 
enough  to  catch  the  ear  of  Lady  Matilda,  who 
said,  drily, 

"  Mr  Dalrymple  is  quite  right — we  are  all 
ready  to  follow  any  good  example  Miss  Neville 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  set  us." 

"  Pray  only  think  of  Miss  Neville  as  of  one 
anxious  to  learn  a  thousand,  thousand  things, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  every  ray  of  good 
fortune  and  kindness  with  ready  gratitude," 
exclaimed    Mabel.       And    now   she   felt   Mr 
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Dalrymple's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her;  she  had 
an  intuitive  idea  that  they  expressed  partly 
pleasure   and   partly   reproach. 

And    she    was  not   far  wrong;    but    while 
a     thousand    thoughts     were    flying    through 
her    mind    Lord    Carlsford  dispelled  a   pleas- 
ing   illusion    by    saying,    "  You     must    teach 
my   sisters^    when    in    Cumberland,   to    be    a 
little  more  countrified.      Sitting  in  the   midst 
of    these   our   ancestral   halls/'   he    continued, 
with   much    dignity,  "  and   looking  out  upon 
those  splendid  baronial  possessions,  which  came 
into  our  hands  (I  have  heard)  at  the  Conquest, 
it  is  surprising  that  they   are   always  sighing 
after  the  parvenuism  of  Belgravia — where  their 
next-door  neighbour  is,  I  know,  a  retired  cotton 
spinner." 

"  You  are  not  worthy  of  your  family  descent," 
said   Matilda;    *^  riches   can   buy   every   thing 
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except  high  birth  —that  we  keep  to  ourselves, 
do  we  not,  Lady  Emily?" 

"  Are  you  not  a  scion  of  our  ancient  nobiUty  ? 
hidden,  perhaps,  disguised,  lost,  until  it  peeps 
out  again  beneath  this  coronet  of  ivy  leaves ;" 
and  Lord  Carlsfort  ventured  so  far  to  transgress 
the  rules  of  etiquette  as  to  place  upon  Mabel's 
brow  a  wreath  of  ground  ivy,  which  she  had 
herself  gathered,  with  the  sinister  intention, 
unknown  to  the  admiring  Viscount,  of  copying 
it  in  embroidery. 

*^  Really,  a  coronet  becomes  you  admirably." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Mabel,  quietly,  as  she 
l-emoved  the  wreath,  and  without  the  slightest 
coquetry  giving  Lord  Carlsfort  one  of  her 
brightest  smiles. 

Lord  Carlsfort  was  charmed.  Dalrymple 
turned  away— Lady  Florence  entering  at  the 
moment,  he  immediately  engaged  her  in  close 
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conversation;    but   Lady  Matilda,  kindly  soli- 
citous on  Mabel's  account,  continued — 

"  It  is  not  fair  of  you,  Carlsfort,  to  spoil 
Miss  Neville,  or  Florence  will  have  a  heavy 
sin  to  answer  for,  in  having  introduced  her 
to  Melverley.  Certainly  we  shall  be  most 
grateful  if  she  will  kindly  tell  us  her  secret 
of  influencing." 

"  Her  secret  is,  that  she  is  always  happy, 
and  in  the  best  of  humours,"  her  brother  inter- 
rupted, quickly ;  "  and  no  one  is  going  to  spoil 
her  ;  though  I  will  tell  her,  and  every  one, 
that  she  would  look  uncommonly  handsome 
in  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  if  that  simple  ivy- 
wreath  becomes  her  so  well." 

*^  I  am  really  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Lord 
Carlsfort,  for  your  good  opinion,"  said  Mabel, 
simply,  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  a  conversation 
which,  while   it   brought  her  too  prominently 
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forward,  not  only  gave  cause  of  displeasure  to 
Lady  Matilda,  but  had  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
missmg  Dalrymple.  "  You  must  not,  however, 
undertake  my  defence  too  warmly,  or  that  will 
imply  that  you  think  there  is  a  necessity  for 
doing  so." 

"  If  you  require  more  champions  than  one, 
my  friend  Dalrymple  will  stand  up  for  you 
as  well — will  you  not,  Dalrymple  ?''  said  Lord 
Carlsfort,  who  this  morning,  through  his  growing 
partiality  for  Mabel,  and  his  blunt  good  nature, 
seemed  bent  upon  placing  his  favourite  in  an 
uncomfortable  position. 

"  Mabel  will  be  fortunate  if  Mr  Dalrymple 
undertakes  her  defence,''  said  Florence ;  "  one 
does  not  always  find  a  friend  in  need." 

"  You  mean,  also,  that  one  does  not  always 
know  one's  true  friends/'  replied  Dalrymple, 
carelessly. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon— a  friend  is  always 
supposed  privileged  to  tell  you  the  most  dis- 
agreeable truths,  only  for  your  good,"  said 
Lady  Florence. 

*'  And,"  continued  Mabel,  "  to  perform  the 
kindest  actions,  without  asking  for  thanks." 

"  A  dehghtful  conclusion— I  confess  I  prefer 
your  part  of  the  definition  to  Lady  Florence's, 
Miss  Neville,"  added  Dalrymple,  with  an 
approving  smile. 

"  But  mine  is  no  less  true  than  Mabel's. 
It  is  natural,  Mr  Dalrymple,  you  should  approve 
of  your  pupil's  ideas,  for  I  fancy  you  have  had 
some  share  in  her  education." 

"  A  very  shght  share,"  said  Mabel,  blushing ; 
"  at  all  events,  I  think  Mr  Dalrymple  has 
long  ago  given  up  his  pupil  as  incorrigible.  I 
am  sure  he  has  an  idea  that  I  am  very  rebellious, 
and " 
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"  If  we  always  gave  up  a  project  when  we 
found  a  difficulty  in  executing  it,  we  should 
not  spend  a  very  profitable  life,"  he  replied, 
seriously ;  "  where  there  is  the  slightest  room 
for  hope,  where  any  improvement  may  be 
expected,  any  impression  made — " 

"  Mr  Dairy mple  always  endeavours  to  keep 
the  game  in  his  own  hands,"  said  Mabel, 
quickly;  ''putting  before  you  difficulties,  just 
not  amounting  to  impossibilities;  and  if  you 
fail,  he  shows  you  no  mercy  or  pity." 

"  Am  I  so  very  exacting  ?  If  so,  you  must 
pardon  me.  Where  it  pleases  me  to  look 
for  perfection,  it  grieves  me  to  be  disap- 
pointed." 

He  said  this  so  kindly,  Mabel's  heart  felt 
softened.  In  these  few  words,  more  was 
implied  than  most  would  have  understood. 
To  Florence  they  sounded  like  merely  common 
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words  of  gallantry  such  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  listen  to,  for  she  had  long  ago  decided  that 
Mabel  could  be  no  rival  to  her,  where  she 
wished  to  be  preferred,  and  merely  thinking 
that  the  conversation  was  beginning  to  take  a 
very  uninteresting  turn,  she  called  upon  her 
brother  to  propose  some  scheme  for  the  morning's 
amusement. 

*'  With  all  my  heart — the  very  thing  I  was 
thinking  of  when  you  had  finished  your 
discussion,  which  I  suppose  ends  by  leaving 
you  very  much  as  it  found  you.  But  we 
old  fellows,  Dairy m pie,  should  be  obliged,  when 
beautiful  young  ladies  waste  even  so  much 
as  a  word,  much  less  a  thought  upon  us." 

"  Certainly ;  but  life  is  a  series  of  obligations, 
in   one    way  or  another,"    rephed   Dairy mple. 

"How  I  wish  I  were  a  magician,  that  I 
might  know  what  each   and   all  of  these  fair 

VOL.    III.  D 
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dames  are  thinking  of, — that  I  naight  if  possible 
suit  their  respective  tastes,"  continued  the  good- 
natured  Lord  Carlsfort.  "  Now  if  we  only 
lived  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  the  world  would 
go  much  more  smoothly  ;  there  would  be  no 
misunderstandings,  no   dilemmas," 

^'  And  there  would  be  no  scope  for  an  adven- 
turous spirit, — all  would  be  flat,  and  common- 
place," replied  Mabel ;  ^^  you  would  not  advocate 
that   state   of  existence  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  time  it  would  be  quite  refreshing. 
Now  I  am  certain  that  you  are  all  doing 
violence  to  your  inclinations — mother,  sisters, 
Lady  Emily !  all,  except,  perhaps,  Lady  Old- 
borough,"  he  continued,  laughing,  as  he  perceived 
the  quiescent  state  into  which  that  lady  had 
again  fallen.  "  But  I  will  spare  you  a  general 
confession,  if  Miss  Neville,  as  the  youngest,  I 
believe,  of  the   party,  and    therefore   the  least 
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tinctured  with  conventionalism,  will  candidl}^ 
say  whether  she  would  prefer  on  this  bright 
winter's  morning,  an  expedition  to  one  of  our 
old  border  castles,  to  spending  the  day  in 
this  abode    of  luxury,    and  tapestry  ?" 

This  question  was  simultaneously  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
assembled   party. 

"  Then,  speak  candidly  a  second  time  ;  now 
a  great  deal  of  candour  is  required — for  my 
question  is  not  at  all  according  to  rule.  Will 
each  lady  describe  the  order  of  march  she  would 
prefer." 

"  Carlsfortr— Carlsfort,  pray  do  things  in  their 
usual  order," exclaimed  the  Countess,who  thought 
it  high  time  to  interfere,  dreading  the  effect  of 
her  son's  good-nature  and  contempt  for  form. 
*'  Of  course  you  will  order  the  barouche  and 
cabriolet." 

D  2 
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^'  The  sight  even  will  be  fatal  to  enjoyment, 
my  lady  mother ;  a  barouche  and  four  wending 
its  way  to  Featherstone  Castle. — ^No,  no,  let 
every  one  be  happy  to-day — etiquette  will  mis- 
manage the  whole  affair.  We  will  make 
a  riding  party,  at  least ;  Lady  Emily  what  say 
you?" 

Lady  Emily  never  rode,  unfortunately — nor 
did  the  Miss  Langtons,  nor  Lady  Matilda,  nor 
Lady  Honoria. 

'*  Then  you  must  be  condemned  to  the  barouche 
and  four.  Who  will  you  choose  as  your  cavaliers, 
fair  ladies ;  and  you.  Miss  Neville,  I  lay 
myself  at  your  feet.  Who  shall  be  your  escort  ? 
for  you,  I  am  convinced,  are  a  good  horse- 
woman." 

"There,  now,  who  shall  we  choose  as  our 
escort,  Mabel,"  said  Florence,  laughing,  as  Lord 
Carlsfort,  Beverley,  and  Dairy mple  ranged  them- 
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selves  before  the  two  friends,  waiting  for  their 
decision — Lord  Carlsfort  looking  so  good- 
humoured,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  Httle 
scene,  which  brought  such  a  brilliant  colour 
into  MabeFs  cheeks;  Beverley,  as  if  nothing 
could  go,  or  ever  had  gone  wrong  with  him ; 
Dairy mplc,  as  if  placed  in  an  uncomfortable 
position,  from  which  he  was  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  extricate  himself  with  perfect  self- 
possession. 

"  Can  we  not  all  ride?'*  exclaimed  Mabel 

''  Impossible ;  there  are  but  four  riding- 
horses  ;  one  of  your  humble  petitioners  must 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  barouche  party." 

"  Then  I  select  Lord  Carlsfoot,  as  in 
duty  bound." 

"  Not  in  duty !  say  some  more  agreeable 
word;  but  no,  we  are  in  the  Palace  of 
Truth." 
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"  We  will  compromise, — duty  and  pleasure 
sometimes  agree,"  replied  Mabel,  laughing. 

"  I  cannot  stand  a  tacit  refusal,  and  there- 
fore yield  the  position  of  honour  to  Mr 
Dalrymple,"  said  Beverley,  with  mock  solem- 
nity. "  Lady  Emily,  Lady  Matilda,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  accompanying  you." 

Lady  Emily  had  set  her  heart  upon  dif- 
ferent things,  but  Lord  Carlsford  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  happily  ignorant  of  her 
wishes,  and  mounting  his  own  beautiful  bay, 
was  soon  riding  by  the  side  of  Miss  Neville, 
who,  with  Lady  Florence  and  Mr  Dalrymple, 
composed  the  riding  party.  Mabel  thought 
it  all  very  pleasant,  and,  according  to  her 
own  confession,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  listen 
to  Lord  Carlsfort's  jokes,  and  good-natured 
but  not  very  interesting  conversation,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  ride.     Every  now  and 
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then  she  found  her  thoughts  wandering  to 
Florence  and  her  companion,  who  she  was 
well  pleased  should  become  intimate,  though 
she  could  not  help  regretting  past  days,  and 
similar  tete-a-tetes.  Florence,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  learning  to  appreciate  all  that  was 
charming  in  Mr  Dalrymple's  peculiar  talent 
for  conversation;  wondered  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  Mabel  had  so  seldom  spoken  to 
her  of  her  neighbour  at  Hazelymph,  and 
how  it  was  that  she  had  been  and  was  so 
blind  to  his  superiority  over  the  flattering  and 
uninteresting  world  in  general.  She  felt  it 
would  really  be  worth  while  to  deserve  Mr 
Dalrymple's  praise,  and  her  vanity  whispered 
that  it  would  be  glorious  to  add  his  name 
to  that  of  the  many  devotees  she  already 
possessed.  Probably  he  did  not  read  these 
thoughts,  or    he    might    have    uttered   a  few 
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words,  which  would  have  changed  their 
course.  He  wished  to  have  an  insight  into 
her  character,  more  through  a  reflected  than 
through   a   real   interest  in  her. 

During  the  ride  their  conversation  touched 
upon  London  society,  a  theme  on  which 
Lady  Florence  loved  more  to  expatiate  than 
did  Mr  Dalrymple. 

'^  I  had  often  heard  your  name  mentioned 
before  the  season  began,  Lady  Florence.  You 
may  imagine  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  reality." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Florence,  delighted,  for  her 
vanity  was  gratified.  "  Perhaps  it  was  at  Lord 
Sinclair's,  or  at  the  Marchioness  of  Torrington's. 
I  was  at  several  of  their  balls  last  season." 

"No.  I  have  lost  sight,  as  I  think  I  told 
you,  of  most  of  my  former  friends  in  the 
great  world,"  he  replied  drily :  "  the  world 
in   which    you   move,    Lady   Florence.      No ; 
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my  curiosity  was  simply  excited  by  the  admi- 
ration with  which  I  have  always  heard  you 
spoken  of  by  a  near  neighbour  of  mine — Miss 
Neville." 

"  What  I  only  Mabel !  ah  !  poor  Mabel. 
She  lives  so  retired — so  completely  out  of  the 
world  at  her  own  home.  I  asked  her  here, 
thinking  a  little  change  would  be  pleasant  for 
her ;  but,  as  my  mother  says,  one  does  not 
know  whether  such  a  change  is  very  desirable, 
or  not." 

"  I  should  say  a  most  pleasant  one,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  an  opinion.  But  why  the 
epithet,  *poor  Mabel,'  Lady  Florence?'' 

"Oh  1  can  you  not  understand !  surely  your 
penetration  cannot  be  at  fault.  It  is  too  long 
a  story — of  course  every  position  in  hfe  may 
have  its  advantages,  but " 

^'  Indeed   I   do   not    understand,"   persisted 
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Dairy mple  ;  "  will  you  kindly  enlighten  my 
ignorance?"  He  looked  so  serious,  Florence 
felt  some  explanation  was  necessary — yet  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  see  things  some- 
times as  they  really  are,"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 
"  When  one  is  very  young,  one  cannot  be 
supposed  capable  of  judging." 

"  I  think  you  judged  very  wisely,  in  selecting 
Miss  Neville  as  your  friend." 

"Do  you,  indeed  I"  she  replied,  in  a  some- 
what mortified  tone;  "perhaps  so.  I  was 
always  fond  of  Mabel,  I  do  appreciate  her 
character  —  I  know  how  kind  and  unselfish 
she  is ;  but  still !  you,  Mr  Dairy  mple,  a  man 
of  the  world,  do  you  not  see  the  inconvenience, 
I  must  call  it,  of  moving  in  such  different 
spheres?  You  see,  you  oblige  me  to  speak 
openly." 
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"  I  want  to  understand  your  meaning  exactly. 
Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  comment  upon  an 
explanation  so  unwillingly  given,  or  I  should 
say  that  it  was  coldly  spoken,  of  one  you  might 
be  proud  of  calling  your  friend,  for  such  she 
is,  absent  and  present." 

A  right  cord  was  touched  for  a  moment — ■ 
Florence's  heart  smote  her;  she  had  not 
acted  the  part  in  which,  in  her  place,  Mabel 
would  have  shown  herself  so  true  and  generous. 
She  rather  shrunk  from  the  reproach  Dalrym- 
ple's  words  imphed. 

"I  only  wish  we  were  really  suited,"  she 
replied.  "  T  only  wish  we  really  moved  in  the 
same  society.  I  have  been  so  often  told  that 
I  was  doing  Miss  Neville  an  injury,  in  bringing 
her  out  of  her  own  element " 

"That  you  have  at  last  brought  yourself 
to   believe  it  true,"   he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
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"I  do  not  think  you  are  speaking  your  own 
real  sentiments,  Lady  Florence!" 

The  latter  looked  surprised ;  but  there  was 
something  in  Mr  Dalrymple's  manner  and 
countenance,  which  not  only  said  he  was  in 
earnest,  but  that  he  felt  himself  privileged  to 
put  into  her  mind  a  chain  of  ideas  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

'^  I  am  afraid  that  you  think  very  meanly  of 
me ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  explain  myself  satisfac- 
torily,  if  you  do   not  understand "    she 

hesitated, 

"Yes:  I  understand  that  Miss  Neville  is 
poor  in  this  world's  wealth,  and  that  you  are 
rich;  and  that  fortune  has  favoured  you  in 
all  things — in  wealth,  in  beauty,  in  high  birth, 
and,  not  the  least  among  your  privileges,  is 
the  possession  of  such  a  friend,"  he  continued, 
forgetting,   as   he   warmed  upon   the  pleasing 
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theme  of  Mabel's  perfections,  that  he  was 
exceeding  the  bounds  to  which  he  had  intended 
limiting  himself. 

"I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  she  loves  me 
truly;  but " 

*'  There  is  an  under-current  that  runs  counter 
to  your  own  wishes,  perhaps  you  would  say. 
Am  I  right.  Lady  Florence?" 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  determined  in  your 
endeavours  to  prove  me  in  the  wrong,"  she 
replied,  smiling,  and  without  the  assumption  of 
wounded  pride  Mr  Dalrymple's  steady  investiga- 
tion naturally  tended  to  produce,  for  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  straightforward  perception  in 
his  character,  which  enabled  her  to  do  ample 
justice  to  his  superiority.  She  felt  that  she 
admired,  while  she  feared  him. 

*'  Do  not  throw  away  your  advantages,  Lady 
Florence;  but  employ  them  in  every  possible 
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way  for  the  good  of  others.  Miss  Neville  has 
a  mind,  person,  manners,  as  refined  as  your 
own." 

"  Certainly !  I  wish  to  be  kind  to  her — 
I  am  fond  of  her;  but  the  requirements  of 
society  are  so  exclusive — so  exacting ;  in- 
deed  " 

"  Say  adieu  to  them  then,— be  yourself — and 
not  the  reflection  of  others,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  No,  pardon  me,  I  am  too  hasty ;  but  still,  do 
not  yield  weakly  to  prejudice.  I  love  that  inde- 
pendence that  is  capable  of  making  out  a  path 
for  itself.  You  and  your  friend  are  both  very 
young;  but  the  elements  of  character  have 
existed  from  infancy,  and  day  by  day  are 
being  consolidated.  Those  who  profess  the 
highest  admiration  for  you  seldom  entertain 
you  with  such  very  serious  conversation, 
perhaps." 
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"  No  :  and  why  do  you  ?"  she  asked 
frankly. 

"  Because — I  think  I  may  have  somewhat 
in  my  power— I  should  like  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  influencing  you  for  your  good.  I 
am  nearly  double  your  age." 

*'  You  have  taken  an  extraordinary  office 
upon  yourself." 

''Yes,  I  have  given  you,  Lady  Florence 
Trevelyan,  a  lecture  upon  pride  and  the  duties 
of  friendship,  which,  to  refer  to  one  of  your 
observations,  /  do  not  consider  moves  in  any 
particular  element." 

^'  No,  no  !  I  ought  to  feel  very  much 
offended,  but  I  do  not;  and  yet  you  speak 
warmly  of  Miss  Neville — she  ought  to  be  highly 
flattered." 

"  I  merely  speak  of  her  as  of  one  amongst 
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many   whose   characters    I   have   studied,"    he 
answered,  coldly. 

The  little  jealous  alarm  Lady  Florence  began 
to  entertain  was,  by  these  few  last  words, 
happily  dispelled,  so  prone  are  vanity  and  self- 
love  to  favourable  interpretations  of  doubtful 
meanings.  In  reality,  the  conversation,  though 
not  directly  flattering  to  herself,  was  anything 
but  displeasing  to  her,  and  she  felt  upon  the 
whole  honoured  and  gratified  by  the  apparent 
interest  Dalrymple  had  taken  in  her. 

*'  The  office  I  have  arrogated  to  myself  so 
remorselessly  is,  believe  me,  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  one,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  take 
everything  calmly,  to  allow  all  kinds  of  mis- 
apprehensions to  exist,  to  see  such  going  on 
before  your  eyes  of  which  you  disapprove, 
than  to  apply  a  remedy ;  but  if  one  can,  by 
struggling  hard,  give  a  right    bias   to  waver- 
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ing  inclination,  I  consider  the  day  not  wholly 
lost,  and  so  much  of  our  precious  time  is 
wasted  in  this  world." 

"  And  yet  it  often  hangs  heavy  on  my 
hands.  How  can  you  remedy  the  evil  of 
which  my  sisters  were  bitterly  complaining 
this  very  morning  ?" 

"  I  have  not  a  panacea  for  curing  ill, 
but  I  think  if  you  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  makes  others  happy,  say 
good-bye  to  selfishness,  live  for  others, 
and " 

"  Oh !  you  are  prescribing  impossibilities. 
Every  one  is  for  himself  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  How  can  I  alter  the  course 
of  things  ?" 

^*  Do  not  suppose  that  you  can  alter; 
for  the  taint  of  selfishness  is  on  our  nature, 

VOL.    III.  E 
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and  we  can  but  strive  hard  to  set  our  face 
a  little  against  the  current." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  never  to 
enjoy  ourselves?  I  promise  when  I  am  old 
and  wrinkled  to  spend  all  my  time  in  visit- 
ing the  poor,  in  working  hard  at  charity 
schools ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,"  and  she 
turned  towards  her  companion,  her  beautiful 
face  beaming  with  youth's  fascinations,  "  in 
the  meanwhile,  tell  me  how  I  can  make  a 
compromise  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  preach  a  sermon,  and 
to  tell  you  that  you  may  not  live  to  become 
old  and  wrinkled,  but  do  not  allow  pleasure 
to  be  your  first  object  in  life." 

For  one  moment  Lady  Florence  appeared 
thoughtful.  "  I  have  no  wish  to  excuse  my- 
self,   but     it    seems    to    me   that    the   whole 
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world,  at  least  the  world  in  which  I  live, 
does  only  think  of  pleasure." 

"  And  admiration  ?"  he  added. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  care  for  admiration," 
she  replied  blushing,  "  except  from  those 
whose  opinion  I  value." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  it  becomes  as  neces- 
sary to  the  woman  of  the  world  as  her 
daily  food.  Perhaps  you  are  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  influence  it  possesses  over 
you." 

"  It  is  very  delightful  to  please,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  And  likewise  to  hear  the  praises  of 
others." 

"  Yes,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  my 
own  views." 

"  At  least  I  must  give  you  credit  for  can- 
dour,   Lady    Florence.       We    have     touched 
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upon  many  topics,  but  not  brought  one  to  a 
point." 

"  No,    but    your    suggestions    may    prove 

valuable.     Tell  me,  do  you  practise  what  you 
preach  ?" 

"  Who  ever  did  ?"  he  replied  gravely.  "  I 
am  amongst  the  weakest  of  mankind.  But 
I  am  privileged  to  have  odd  ways  and  ideas. 
I  lead  a  solitary  life." 

*'  That  is  no  excuse  for  you,      I  consider 
rudeness  insufferable,  and  misanthropy  tedious, 
and  affected,  but   I   think   you   have   the   art 
of  expressing  your  opinions  without  offending. 
I    suppose   you    and    Miss    Neville    are  very 
near  neighbours,  do  you  often  meet." 
"  Very  seldom." 
"  Are  you  not  a  great  friend." 
"  Of  her  father  and  mother,  yes." 
"  And  you  have  been  very  kind,  I  believe. 
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I  remember  now,  Mabel  always  spoke  of  you 
with  such  gratitude." 

"  With  gratitude !  gratitude  is  a  cold 
word.  I  believe  Miss  Neville  is  never  tired 
of  owning  her  obligations  to  me."  He  said 
this  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  and  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  subject,  but  Florence  continued. 

"  Does  Miss  Neville  submit  as  quietly  as  I 
have  done  to  the  process  of  investigation  you 
seem  to  patronise  ?  or  perhaps  she  is  a 
pattern  of  perfection  in  your  eyes." 

Lady  Florence  felt  she  was  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion,  but  was  inclined  to  risk  any  thing 
that  she  might  satisfy  her  curiosity,  if  possible, 
respecting  Dalrymple's  opinion  of  her  friend. 
At  that  moment  they  were  joined  by  Mabel 
herself,  and  by  Lord  Carlsfort,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general  during  the  remainder 
of  the  ride. 
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But  Florence  dwelt  upon  Dalrymple's  words, 
not  that  she  was  in  general  particularly  pleased 
to  be  found  fault  with,  but  the  seed  of  an 
all-absorbing  interest  had  been  sown  in  her 
heart. 

Young  as  she  was,  and  worldly  as  were 
the  examples  and  admonitions  which  were 
intended  to  influence  her,  Lady  Florence  had 
a  natural  bias  towards  the  good,  the  great, 
the  noble,  and  refined,  and  such,  in  her  eyes, 
was  Herbert  Dalrymple. 

With  the  kind  of  romance  in  her  nature 
which  led  her  to  defy  the  very  opinions  to 
which  she  appeared  to  yield,  and  which  were 
calculated  to  render  her  the  slave  of  wealth 
and  high  name,  she  had  a  secret  pleasure  in 
manifesting  a  choice  opposed  to  the  usual 
routine  of  this  splendid  slavery,  and  gradually. 
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and  with  a  power  of  whose  strength  she  was 
ignorant,  the  idea  began  to  haunt  her  by 
night  and  by  day  that  it  would  be  an  honour 
worthy  of  her,  beautiful  and  high-born  as  she 
was,  to  shine  in  the  light  reflected  by  such  a 
man.  There  was  nothing  tender  in  the  nature 
of  this  gradually  expanding  love, — it  was 
impulsive,  passionate,  as  befitted  her  cha- 
racter. 

Yes  !  from  a  man  like  Herbert  Dalrymple, 
whom  all  must  respect  and  bow  down  to,  she 
could  take  rebukes,  she  could  listen  to  his 
counsels,  she  could  confess  herself  faulty,  she 
could  even  stoop  to  ask  for  forgiveness,  from 
one  whom  she  so  honoured,  had  she  incurred 
his  displeasure.  But  then  she  could  brook 
no  rival,  no  interference.  Rival  !  the  words 
filled  her  with  indignation  !  Surely,  no  one 
could  stand  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to 
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her  !  Yet  she  pleased  herself  with  thinking 
that  Dalrymple  was  not  one  whom  every 
woman  could  charm,  that  the  very  height  at 
which  she  felt  he  ranged  above  the  vain 
false  crowd,  was  the  true  secret  of  the  devotion 
he  had  won  from  her. 

No  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  as  he  had 
done — no  one  had  ever  dared  so  to  speak — 
and  why  had  he? 

The  colour  rose  in  her  cheek  as  this  thought 
rushed  to  her  mind — a  thought  in  which 
pleasure  and  pain  were  strangely  mingled. 
Surely,  if  he  had  not  felt  a  more  than  common 
interest  in  her,  he  would  not  have  run  the  risk 
of  her  displeasure,  and  then,  had  he  not 
always  sought  her  ?  did  not  a  thousand  little 
well-remembered  proofs  tell  the  welcome  tale 
of  unmistakeable  preference  ?  Poor  Mabel ! 
In  what   friendly,   but   coldly   friendly,    terms 
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alone  had  he  spoken  of  her.  There  was  on  his 
part  towards  her  certainly  no  dislike,  there  was 
even  a  thorough  appreciation  of  her  amiable 
qualities,  but  between  them  decidedly  a  coolness 
existed,  which  she  had  remarked  ever  since 
Mabel's  arrival  at  Melverley,  and  that  betokened 
indifference  at  least. 

Thus  she  reasoned  with  herself,  but  little 
did  she  investigate  why,  between  herself  and 
Mabel,  no  syllable  concerning  the  feeling  which 
was  strengthening  day  by  day  was  ever  inter- 
changed. Had  she  not  a  secret  misgiving 
that  a  character  of  such  strength,  a  disposition 
of  such  sweetness  as  Mabel's,  must  receive 
their  due  meed  of  approbation  at  Dalrymple's 
hands.  She  was  not  blind  to  her  brother's 
hourly  increasing  admiration  for  her  friend. 
Well,  let  that  be.  If  her  brother  chose  to 
make  a  misalliance,  he  was  the  best  judge  of 
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his  own  actions;  besides,  her  heart  whispered 
such  an  event  would  give  a  colour  of  appro- 
bation to  the  choice  which,  in  the  far  off 
future,  she  contemplated  making. 

Thus  had  Dalrymple's  sensitiveness,  and 
Mabel's  pride,  the  source  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  to  both  was  darkening  their 
days,  given  that  direction  to  Lady  Florence's 
secret  thoughts,  which  Mabel,  when  she 
observed  it  at  all,  observed  with  pain. 

And  Dalrymple  was  really  perhaps  forgetting 
the  sad  experiences  of  his  past  life,  and  finding 
in  Florence's  society,  in  the  untold  fascinations 
of  beauty  and  elegance,  that  heartfelt  interest 
which,  she  could  no  longer  disguise  from  her- 
self, she  had  ever  hoped  to  excite.  She  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  herself.  And  now,  how  she' 
did  blame  herself  for  allowing  any  displeasure 
on  his  part  to  rankle  in  her  heart,  as  she  was 
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conscious  she  had  done,  and  to  poison  the 
happy,  friendly  intimacy  which  had  formerly 
subsisted  between  them. 

She  felt  anxious  to  return  to  the  home  of 
those  dear  ones,  whose  hearts  would  at  all 
times  be  open  to  receive  her ;  but  still  a  secret 
influence  seemed  to  bind  her  to  Melverley; 
besides,  the  good,  kind  old  Earl  really  looked 
to  her  now  as  his  chief  comfort.  She  would 
not  leave  him  while  she  could  so  materially 
minister  to  his  wants  and  wishes,  and  so  she 
still  remained  Lady  Florence's  guest. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  Soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
Is  Virtue's  prize." — Pope. 

The  party  at  Melverley  was  diminishing  by 
degrees.  Lady  Oldborough  and  her  daughter, 
the  Miss  Langtons  and  even  Mr  Beverley, 
had  taken  their  departure ;  still  Dalrymple  was 
pressed  to  renaain,  nor  did  he  seem  unwilling 
to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  the  reduced 
size  of  the  party  at  Melverley  only  served  to 
bring  Lord  Carlsfort's  attentions  to  Miss 
Neville   more    permanently    into  view.      Yet, 
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young  as  she  was  in  worldly  experience,  she 
scarcely  attached  any  real  importance  to  them, 
and  received  them  with  such  simplicity  and 
lively  good-humour  that  she  only  riveted  more 
and  more  the   Viscount's  admiration. 

One  afternoon  she  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  Earl's  sitting-room  copying  for  Lord 
Carlsfort  a  sketch  of  one  of  his  favourite 
hunters,  the  Earl  himself  was  dozing  as 
usual  in  his  arm-chair,  and  Mabel  had  under- 
taken to  be  his  companion,  while  the  Countess 
and  her  two  elder  daughters  were  paying  an 
electioneering  visit  at  some  distance  from 
Melverley. 

By  Mabel's  side  sat  Lord  Carlsfort,  watching 
her  progress,  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her 
as  she  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing.  She 
was  so    absorbed   in  her    work    and    in    her 
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own  thoughts  that  she  started  as  his  voice, 
sounding  close  beside  her,  pronounced  the 
word  "  Mabel."  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
thus  addressed  her.  In  a  moment  her  cheek 
crimsoned,  and  strange,  unwelcomed  thoughts 
rushed  through  her  mind,  for  his  hand 
slightly,  but  with  an  unmistakeable  pressure, 
touched  hers,    as   for  an  instant  it   lay  before 

him  on  the  table — she  withdrew  it  instinc- 
tively, and  looked  steadily  at  him,  while 
surprise  and  even  displeasure  marked  every 
feature. 

That  look  might  at  once  have  told  him 
all  he  sought  to  know  had  he  been  quick 
at  reading  countenances,  and  have  dashed  to 
the  ground  the  hopes  he  had  of  late  been 
so  fondly  indulging.  Before  a  word  of 
explanation  could  pass  between  them,  the 
tete-a-t^te    was    disturbed,    to    Mabel's   great 
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delight,  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Florence  ready 
dressed  for   riding. 

Lord  Carlsfort  rose,  and  even  looked  angrily 
at  his  sister,  the  feeling  of  her  utter  selfishness 
for  a  moment  coming  across  him  most  un- 
pleasantly. 

"  What,  riding  again,  Florence,  and  leaving 
your  friend  as  usual  to  take  everybody's 
place  in  attendance  upon  my  poor  Father," 
he   exclaimed. 

*'  I  am  just  come  on  purpose  to  ask  Mabel, 
and  you  too,  Henry,  to  join  us.  Mr  Dalrymple 
is  bent  upon  calling  at  Linstead  to-day,  and 
as  my  horse  requires  exercise,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  make  one  more  riding 
party  before    you  all  disperse." 

"  I  had  rather  not  go,"  said  Mabel,  as  she 
bent  her   head  over  her  drawing  more  intently 
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than  before,  "  I  promised  Lady  Merivale  I  would 
not  leave  this  room  until   she  returned.'* 

^'  Oh,  nonsense  Mabel— any  one  can  take 
your  place,  just  for  two  hours — now  do  pray 
come." 

At  that  moment  Mr  Dairy mple  entered. 
He  saw  in  a  moment  how  things  were,  and 
finding  that  Mabel  firmly  resisted  all  Lady 
Florence's  solicitations,  forbore  pressing  her  to 
go  against  her  inclination,  though  his  anxiety 
for  her  companion's  trip,  was  some  degrees 
stronger  than  even   her   friend's. 

"  Miss  Neville  is  very  kind,"  began  Lord 
Carlsfort. 

*'No  one  denies  it,"  hastily  interrupted 
Florence ;  "  we  are  of  course  all  of  us  extremely 
obliged  to  you,  Mabel,  and  you,  too,  dear 
Papa,"  she  continued,  as  she  went  up  to  her 
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father's  chair,  and  for  a  moment  laid  her 
blooming  cheek  close  to  his  thin  pale 
face. 

"  Yes,  we  are  indeed  all  under  obligations 
to  Miss  Neville — she  is  more  than  a  daughter 
to  me,"  replied  the  Earl. 

Florence  coloured,  for  these  words  contained 
a  reproach,  which  she  was  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing. The  previous  day's  conversation  upon 
selfishness,  with  Mr  Dalrymple,  recurred  to 
her  mind.  Her  eyes  involuntarily  met  his. 
**  We  need  not  go  far  to  seek  for  duties,'*  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Let  me  stay,  Mabel,  if  you  will  only  take 
my  place,  I  dare  say  my  brother  and  Mr 
Dairy mple  will  accompany   you." 

But  the  Earl  did  not  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Mabel  was  too  great  a  favourite  with 
him    for   her   society   to   be    so   easily    relin- 
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quished.  No  one  arranged  his  cushions  so 
comfortably,  or  read  to  him  in  so  pleasant  a 
voice.  Miss  Neville's  thraldom  would  soon 
end,  but  an  old  man's  blessing  would  be  her's 
for  ever. 

Florence  felt  more  and  more  annoyed  with 
herself  and  \vith  every  one  else — she  felt  the 
ride  w^ould  no  more  give  her  pleasure — and 
taking  up  some  work  that  lay  upon  the  table, 
she  sat  down  by  her  father,  who  had  roused 
himself  sufficiently  to  give  certain  directions  to 
his  son  he  had  long  wished  to  have  executed. 
In  the  mean  time  Dalrymple  had  seated  him- 
self by  Mabel,  who  was  working  away  all  this 
time  very  diligently.  A  thrill  of  pleasure 
passed  through  her  heart  as  she  saw  him  occupy 
the  seat  which  had  been  Lord  Carlsfort's,  but 
she  endeavoured  to  silence  it,  being  more  and 
more  convinced,   that    she   was   in   duty   and 
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prudence  bound  to  look  upon  Mr  Dalrymple 
as  merely  a  common  acquaintance. 

But  if  Dalrymple  had  ever  felt  inclined  to 
own  himself  in  the  wrong,  to  quarrel  with  his 
own  suspicious  nature,  now  was  the  moment, 
overcome  as  he  was  by  his  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  kind,  unselfish  ground-work  of 
Mabel's  character.  He  had  gained  a  sufficient 
insight  into  it  through  many  days  of  silent 
observation,  as  no  exertion  or  self-devotion 
seemed  to  her  too  great  when  required  to  save 
her  friend  from  irksome  duty,  or  procure  her 
any  gratification. 

Beverley,  too,  could  not  be  the  favoured 
individual  he  had  supposed  him,  though  the 
affair  of  the  turquoise  bracelet  still  remained 
a  mystery — then  all  girls  loved  admiration! 
If  only  Lord  Carlsfort  were  not  a  rival !  He 
was  in  the  happiest,  the  most  amiable  of  moods 
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at    this    present    moment  —  the    misanthropic 
Herbert  Dalrymple ! 

"  Are  you  not  glad  to  feel  yourself  of  such 
real  use,  Miss  Neville  ?"  he  began,  in  that 
peculiarly  pleasant  voice  Mabel  so  dearly  loved 
to  hear. 

Mabel  assented,  but  she  did  not  look  up 
from  her  drawing.  She  had  that  very  morning 
been  tutoring  herself  with  regard  to  her  feelings 
towards  Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  Every  one  must  prize  an  unselfish  cha- 
racter," he  continued. 

"  Do  not  give  me  greater  credit  than  I 
deserve,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  w^hit  less 
selfish  than  the  world  in  general;  it  is  only 
perhaps  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  remain 
at  home,  when  I  can  feel  I  am  doing  some  slight 
good,  than  to  pass  every  hour  of  every  day  in 
merely  amusing  myself." 
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*^  I  think  you  are  a  strange  contradiction," 
he  replied ;  "  sometimes  so  bright  and  coquetish 
— sometimes  so  staid,  serious,  and  persevering/' 

She  felt  so  pleased.  There  was  a  secret 
approbation,  a  kind  of  familiarity  in  his  words 
which  charmed  her.  But  she  merited  nothing 
now  more  than  formerly — she  was  determined 
to  show  him  she  thought  him  odd  and  capri- 
cious, if  he  thought  her  coquetish  and  con- 
tradictory. True  it  is  that  she  had  never 
known  what  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
while  he  appeared  so  cold  and  distant,  she  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  offence  she  had 
given  him. 

"  I  think  my  character  is  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  as  you  imagine,"  she  said, 
looking  up;  "and  as  to  your  praise,  if  it  is 
intended  to  give  mc  pleasure,   why  have  you 
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bestowed  it  of  late  in  so  very  parsimonious  a 
spirit  ?" 

"  Because  —  because  !  there  are  moments 
when  one  loses  one's  self-possession  and  control. 
You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  always  equally 
reasonable  and  unimpassioned." 

"  But  I  do  expect  you  at  least  to  be  rea- 
sonable. Surely  yours  is  not  a  character  to 
which  more  than  a  small  share  of  the  caprice 
with  which  we  are  gifted  should  belong.  A 
grave  charge  should  only  follow  a  grave  offence 
— have  you  not  implied  a  tacit  rebuke  to  me, 
through  your  silence  of  late,  your  apparent 
displeasure — in  short,  your  total  change  of 
manner." 

This  was  coming  to  the  point;  and  Mr 
Dalrymple,  for  the  moment,  made  no  reply. 
She   almost   wondered   at    her   own   boldness, 
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in  thus  expressing  the  feelings  that  had  so 
imbittered  to  her  the  few  last  weeks.  Now 
she  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  herself  that 
it  was  merely  her  love  for  truth  and  justice, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  investigation. 
She  felt  an  explanation  of  much  that  had 
occurred  of  late  had  become  her  due,  since 
he  had  partly  opened  the  way  to  it,  though 
she  would  not  have  volunteered  to  demand 
one.  She  strove  to  hide  that  he  had  ever 
excited  an  interest  in  her  heart.  She  felt 
a  certain  painful,  strengthening  struggle  had 
been  going  on  within,  and  now  she  could  look 
steadily  at  him,  and  hoped  that  he  saw  in 
her  a  woman  of  strong  feelings,  perhaps,  but 
one  who  could  assert  her  independence  and 
her  privileges.  Yet,  in  her  deep,  silent  heart, 
how  dear  she  felt  he  was  to  her — or  might 
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have  been,  and  even  now — how  she  loved  to 
know  that  he  was  near  her,  looking  at  her 
with  the  kind  glance  of  old!  No  one  had 
power  to  throw  such  expression  into  a  look 
as  he  had ! 

And  then  many  little  memories  crowded 
thick  upon  her,  of  playful  w^ords  which  she 
had  used,  to  try,  without  intending,  to  wound 
his  susceptibility  ;  and  she  would  openly  — 
and  oh!  how  willingly — have  accused  herself 
to  him  of  all  her  misdemeanours,  if  she 
could  think  he  really  cared  to  know  what 
was  passing  through  her  mind — if  she  had 
not  thought  that  she  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  him. 

He  broke  in  upon  these  quick  thoughts. 
"  I  do  so  love — I  mean,  I  appreciate  your  truth 
and  candour,  but  I  have  no  right  to  go  further. 
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I  have  often  thought  over  your  words  in 
our  last  meeting  at  the  Glen.  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  you  to  receive  me  as  your 
monitor." 

"  I  think  I  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to 
expect  you  to  treat  me  with  patience  and 
forbearance." 

"You  do  not  know  how  much  I  have 
exerted  myself  to  combat  my  suspicions." 

"What  are  you  suspicious  of?  If  you 
admire  truth  and  candour  in  others,  why  not 
set  a  good  example." 

"  You  do  not  admit  of  any  interfer- 
ence." 

"No,  not  unless  I  find  proper  confidence 
reposed  in  me.  Suppose  I  had  permitted  the 
same  latitude  to  Mr  Beverley,  to  Lord  Carls- 
fort?"    she    added,   with   a    slight   degree   of 
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malice,  and   knowing   that   she  was   touching 
upon  rather  a  tender  point. 

'^  No  doubt  they  deserve  the  same  degree 
of  confidence,  perhaps,  more  than  myself," 
he  replied,  not  without  irritation  in  his  manner 
at  finding  himself  classed  on  a  level  with  others. 
"  Certainly,  I  have  no  wish  to  lead  the  way  for 
either  Mr  Beverley  or  Lord  Carlsfort.  As  a 
friend  of  your  family  long  ago,  I  fancied  you 
might  have  given  me  a  certain  preference  over 
comparative  strangers."  This  was  said  coldly, 
and  Mabel,  waking  as  she  fancied  from  a 
dangerous  illusion,  was  only  rejoiced  that  she 
had  not  been  thrown  further  off  her  guard. 
He  evidently  wished  only  to  be  considered  as 
a  friend  of  her  family.  Of  course  she  could 
not  be  expected  to  carry  off  the  palm  from  her 
beautiful  friend  Florence.     Pride  on  one  hand, 
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and  suspicion  on  the  other,  are  the  bane  of  a 
mutual  understanding  between  those  who  in 
reahty  have  the  truest  and  deepest  appreciation 
of  each  other.  / 

"  We  shall  never  agree,  Mr  Dairy mple," 
said  Mabel,  making  an  effort  over  herself  to 
appear  perfectly  indifferent.  *'Life  is  too 
short  to  be  always  taken  to  task  for  one's 
opinions  and  practices,  we  had  better  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  is  as  it  should  be." 

"  And  that  you  are,  and  always  have  been, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  I  suppose,"  said 
Dalrymple.  "I  should  have  known  this  long 
ago,  if  I  had  not  been  such  a  fool  1  Ah ! 
that's  Terrence,  I  see.  Lord  Carlsfort's  favourite 
hunter.  Have  you  seen  how  industriously 
Miss  Neville  is  employed  in  your  service,  my 
lord?"  he  continued,  addressing  his  friend, 
who    was    instantly   at   Mabel's   side.      Lord 
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Carlsfort  was  in  ecstasies  with  the  likeness, 
everything  Miss  Neville  did  must  he  perfect, 
and  he  looked  so  happy,  so  perfectly  at  home 
while  expressing  his  thanks,  that  Dalrymple 
turned  away  in  a  very  different  mood  from 
that  in  which  he  had  first  approached 
Mabel. 

But  on  Mabel's  ear  those  last  words  still 
resounded.  What  had  she  done?  How  had 
she,  by  her  unguarded  love  of  mischief,  assisted 
by  her  unconquerable  pride,  which  was,  at 
least  as  unamiable  as  it  was  dignified,  how  had 
she  injured,  disappointed,  the  keen  feelings  of 
the  man  whose  opinion  she  so  dearly  prized, 
and  ruined  the  happiness,  perhaps,  of  her 
whole  life?  There  was  bitterness  in  the 
very  thought — ^her  cheek  crimsoned,  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  attempted  to  put  a  few 
finishing     touches  to    the  sketch  before   her. 
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She  did  not  hear  Lord  Carlsfort's  thanks,  she 
replied  at  random  to  his  observations,  she  only 
felt  she  had  irrevocably  offended  Dalrymple. 
Had  she  been  alone  with  him  she  would 
instantly  have  asked  forgiveness,  but  Dalrymple 
had  agreed  to  accompany  Lord  Carlsfort  to 
Linstead,  and  his  parting  words  were  to  Lady 
Florence.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
Mabel  was  most  in  his  thoughts  or  in  his 
friend's  during  their  ride.  It  is  certain  that 
they  talked  upon  the  most  indifferent  subjects 
until  they  found  themselves  at  Linstead.  Mr 
Percival  was  at  home. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"A  man  passes  for  what  lie  is  worth.  What  he  is 
engraves  itself  on  his  face,  on  his  form,  on  his  fortmies, 
in  letters  of  light  which  all  men  may  read  but  himself 
—Concealment  avails  nothing." — Emeeson. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Mr  Percival 
Seymour,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  had  not 
been  received  on  terms  of  friendly  acquaintance 
by  many  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  looked  upon  him  only  as 
the  artful  usurper  of  Charles  Seymour's  rights. 
The  moment  that  seemed  to  have  crowned 
the  labours  of  months  and  years,  had  com- 
paratively isolated   him  from  his  own  species. 
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Some  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  others  with 
contempt,  some  with  dislike.  Lord  Merivale 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  was  amongst 
the  few  who  tried  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  the  prejudice  against  him,  and  had 
now  charged  his  son  with  an  invitation  to  him 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  Melverley.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  exact  motive  which 
induced  Dalrymple  to  wish  to  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  Percival,  a  man  whose 
character,  from  report,  he  thoroughly  despised, 
hut  his  friendly  intimacy  with,  and  pity  for 
Seymour,  urged  him  to  overlook  this  aversion, 
in  the  hope  that  by  vigorous  representation 
of  his  deplorable  case,  he  might  work  upon 
any  latent  feeling  of  honour  or  remorse  Percival 
might  still  possess.  Yet,  as  he  entered  the 
threshold  of  Linstead  he  shrunk  from  the  step 
he  was   taking.     Open   vice  he   felt  could  be 
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guarded  against,  appearing  as  it  must  to  all 
the  world  in  its  own  hideous  colours,  but  friend- 
ship masking  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  betraying 
the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in  it,  was 
so  foreign  to  Dairy mple's  nature,  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  started  had  Percival  himself 
appeared  to  him  at  the  moment  in  demon 
form. 

Yet,  if  wealth  could  give  happiness,  Percival 
had  acted  wisely.  Luxury  surrounded  him  in 
every  shape,  but  unfortunately  prosperity  had 
for  ever  banished  happiness  from  his  heart. 
The  upbraidings  of  conscience  were  never  silent. 
Not  an  hour  passed  of  the  day  or  of  the 
long  weary  night  in  which  Seymour's  wrongs 
were  not  revenged,  as  was  apparent  to  every 
one,  even  to  those  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
Percival  of  former  days. 

He  had  grown  suddenly  old — bowed  as  if 
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a  heavy  illness  had  passed  over  him — his  eye 
was  quick  and  glaring,  and  unsteady  in  its 
gaze,  furrows  were  on  his  brow,  his  manner 
was  eager  and  restless.  He  was  always  shrinking 
from  solitude,  yet  was  miserable  and  ill  at 
ease  in    society. 

The  two  friends  were  shown  into  the  library,  ^ 
the  room  from  which  old  Sir  Philip  Seymour 
had  loved  to  contemplate  his  own  domain, 
the  home  he  prized  so  dearly  and  so  proudly, 
that  it  was  almost  as  a  stumbling-block 
between  him  and  eternity.  Nevertheless,  could 
he  have  witnessed  or  foreseen  the  misery 
of  which  he  was  in  reality  the  author,  perhaps 
even  his  prejudices  might  have  yielded  to  the 
affection  he  had  entertained  for  his  disinherited 
nephew. 

Some    influence   had  been   at   work   which 
had   tended  to   alter    the    appearance    of   the 
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room  in  which  Lord  Carlsfort  and  Dalrymple 
were  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  present 
master  of  the  house.  Old-fashioned  high- 
backed  oak  chairs  were  exchanged  for  the 
modern  comforts  of  sofas,  "fauteuils/'  &c., 
while  the  ancestral  portaits  had  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  various  highly-coloured 
specimens  of  historical  or  landscape  paint- 
ing. 

A  few  moments  and  the  door  opened — 
Mr   Seymour  entered. 

"Mr  Percival  Seymour,  Mr  Dalrymple," 
said  Lord  Carlsfort,  kindly,  as  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  made  him  look  more  in  pity  than 
in  scorn  on  the  rich  parvenu  whom  none 
even   envied. 

Mr  Percival  Seymour  I  It  was  impossible  ! 
that  name  did  not  bring  back  to  Dalrymple 
any  memory  of  former  years,  but  the  outline 
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of  those  features,  altered  as  was  their  ex- 
pression, did,  and  so  did  those  dark  eyes 
once  so  keen,  bright,  and  flashing,  now  so 
sunken  and  fearful- looking.  They  were  not 
to  be  forgotten;  nor  were  the  tones  of  that 
voice,  soft  but  not  pleasing,  monotonous,  not 
musical,  heard  for  the  first  time.  With  the 
feeling,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  eye  of  a  basi- 
lisk, did  Dairy mple  fix  a  searching,  terrible 
look  upon  the  man  who  stood  before  him. 
While,  as  in  his  bronzed  cheek  the  colour 
went  and  came,  he  listened  without  any  ac- 
knowledgement of  Mr  Seymour's  words  of 
welcome. 

Welcome,  did  that  man  dare  to  welcome 
him  to  his  usurped  home. 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  Seymour's 
face,  as  he  returned  Dalrymple's  steady  gaze. 
They  had    met,    yes,    they  had    known    each 
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other,  long,  long  years  ago,  in  youth,  in 
boyhood,  before  experience  or  trials  had  cast 
any  shadow  upon  heart  or  brow.  What  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  their  secret  history, 
was  known  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  as 
each  read  in  the  other's  countenance,  the 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  what  was  passing 
within.  Not  being  very  eloquent  in  speech, 
and  besides  being  on  this  particular  day  very 
much  preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts, 
after  the  first  few  w^ords  of  introduction,  and 
having  briefly  mentioned  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Mr  Percival  Seymour,  Lord  Carls- 
fort  had  moved  away  towards  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  commissioning  Dalrymple  to 
second  the  invitation  he  had  given  the  latter 
to  Melverley.  The  late  Baronet  had  been  a 
great  friend  of  his  father's,  and  it  was  not 
without  some  emotion  that  he  considered  the 
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change  time  had  effected,  as  he  looked  out 
from  the  old  man's  favourite  seat  in  the 
large  bay  windows,  upon  the  expanse  of 
wood  and  plain,  which  stretched  out  before 
him.  Little  did  he  guess  what  was  passing 
through  the  mincls  of  the  two  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  old  library,  while  he  was  buried 
in  an  unusual  reverie. 

For  some  moments  Dalrymple  and  Percival 
seemed  rooted  to  the  one  spot  on  which  they 
stood. 

"  I  have  at  length  found  you,  aft^  long 
years/'  muttered  Dalrymple,  in  accents  so 
trembling  with  emotion  that  they  were  scarcely 
audible.  ^ 

"Whatever  were  Percivars  inward  feelings, 
he  had  evidently  the  master-spirit  of  dissimu- 
lation over  Dalrymple. 

''  Yes  !  long  years  have  indeed  passed,  and 
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brought  great  and  important  changes  with 
them,"  he  rephed,  exercising  great  self-com- 
mand. ^'  Fortune  has  been  variable,  as  usual ; 
and  I  believe  has  favoured  us  equally." 

"  You  do  not  dare  to  name  me  in  the  same 
breath  with  yourself,"  spoke  Dalrymple's  proud 
spirit ;  then,  as  he  bent  his  scrutinising  glance 
still  upon  Percival's  face,  he  continued,  more 
calmly,  *'  But  it  is  all  well  —  there  is  ever 
compensation  for  all  wrongs,  even  in  this 
world — strong  and  stern  retribution,  is  there 
not  Maynard  ?  Age  has  not  thus  changed 
you  ?  No  !  some  deeper  influence  has  been 
at  work." 

"  Maynard  !  That  name  is,  indeed,  asso- 
ciated with  many  curious  and  not  altogether 
pleasant  reminiscences,"  rephed  the  latter,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  while  his  brow  contracted  and 
his  eyes  glared  almost  fiercely. 
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"  I  have  often  contemplated  this  meeting. 
I  had  hoped  it  might  have  been  spared  me. 
And  you  have  consummated,  filled  up  the 
iniquitous  measure.  It  has  not  brought  you 
happiness  !  But  the  past !  let  it  be  blotted 
out.      I  spare  you  !" 

*^  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding 
between  us,  Mr  Dairy mple,"  said  Percival, 
calmly  ;  and,  as  if  appealing  to  the  more  rea- 
sonable feelings  of  the  man,  whom  for  a 
moment  excitement  had  mastered,  *^  I  will 
wilhngly  explain  all,  if  you  will,  for  a  short 
time,  listen  patiently." 

"  No,  not  now — not  now.  I  repeat — it  is 
all  past — it  is  as  a  dream.  I  wished  for  ever 
to  have  fled  from  you — for  years  your  image 
haunted  me,  but  now  I  can  pity,  even  for- 
give." 

Percival  had  sunk  into  a  chair.     Dalrymple, 
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as  he  contemplated  his  wasted,  haggard  appear- 
ance, could  with  truth  say  that  he  pitied,  even 
forgave  him.  His  noble  nature  shrunk  from 
adding  further  torture  to  that  inflicted  by  con- 
science. For  all  was  past — all  with  its  sweet- 
ness and  its  bitterness,  and  its  lessons  of  hardly- 
earned  experience;  and  he  who  had  suffered, 
as  natures  such  as  his  alone  can  suffer,  was 
happy — beyond  comparison  happy.  Ah  !  beau- 
tiful, once  beloved,  unfortunate,  deserted  Mabel 
Stewart ! — where  was  she  ?  Memories  were 
coming  vividly  before  him,  and  he  was  living 
over  again  that  time,  when  first  love  had 
poured  out  its  deep  treasures  before  him.  He 
could  bear  to  think  of  all  (for  time  does  soften 
all  sorrows),  but  of  his  treachery  and  her 
wrongs.  He  could  bear  to  think  of  it,  for 
was  he  not  now  playing  over  again  that  dan- 
gerous game  no  longer  with  the  light,  sharp, 
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brittle  weapons  of  boyhood,  but  with  the 
strong,  powerful,  determined  grasp  of  mature 
years  ! 

But  Lord  Carlsfort's  reverie  was  over,  and 
having  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  con- 
versation, of  which  he  had  caught  a  few  words, 
was  at  least  interesting,  if  not  agreeable  to 
his  two  companions,  v*?ho  had  discovered  each 
other  to  be  old  acquaintances,  he  came  forward, 
and  exchanging  a  few  more  words  with  Mr 
Percival  Seymour,  he  received  his  promise  that 
he  would  join  the  party  at  Melverley  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and,  with  Dalrymple,  took  his 
leave. 

That  evening  Dalrymple  was  a  changed 
being.  Neither  Lady  Florence's  bright  smiles, 
nor  the  Countess's  friendly  condescension,  nor 
Lord  Carlsfort's  good-natured  raillery,  could 
win   him  back  from   his  own  deep  thoughts. 
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No !  nor  even  Mabel  in  her  repentant  mood, 
as  she  every  now  and  then — longing  to  make 
amends  for  the  few  hasty  words  she  had 
spoken — addressed  to  him  some  casual  remark, 
as  an  opening  for  further  conversation.  Even 
his  favourite  songs  which  she  sang  were 
all  but  unheeded.  Nor  was  Mabel  (not  guess- 
ing what  had  passed)  on  the  whole  displeased. 
If  she  had  thus  wounded  his  susceptibility, 
she  was  not,  she  could  not,  be  indifferent  to 
him ;  but  how  was  a  reconciliation  to  be  brought 
about  ? 

Even  had  she  wished  to  seek  one,  there 
seemed  no  opportunity  for  any  private  expla- 
nation ;  besides,  he  had  offended  her,  she  did 
not  wish  to  appear  humbled!  suing  for  a 
return  to  favour! 

In.  the  mean  time  Lord  Carlsfort  was  con- 
stantly at  her  side,  for    there  was    to    be    a 
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ball  at  Melverley  the  following  evening,  to 
which  the  whole  neighbourhood  had  been  in- 
vited, and  Miss  Neville's  taste  must  be  con- 
sulted respecting  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  Lord  Carlsfort,  who  was  only  happy  in 
her  shadow,  and  under  her  directions,  eagerly 
sought  every  opportunity  of  appealing  to  her 
judgment,  bringing  her  prominently  forward, 
to  the  annoyance  of  Lady  Matilda  in  parti- 
cular. In  short,  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong  with  every  one  except  with  Lady 
Florence,  who  was  comparatively  content,  so 
that  Mabel  did  not  engross  any  part  of 
Mr  Dalrymple's  attention. 

To  this  ball  Mabel  had  once  looked  forward 
with  almost  childish  pleasure,  for  she  loved 
music  and  dancing,  and  all  was  so  new  to  her 
in  life,  but  her  feelings  had  changed,  she  scarcely 
knew  how,    or   rather    she  scarcely   chose    to 
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acknowledge  to  herself  the  real  secret  of  the 
change.  But  others  were  preparing  for  en- 
joyment, she  knew,  and  selfishness  was  not 
in  her  nature,  so  she  helped  to  ornament  the 
dancing  rooms,  arranging  flowers  and  festoons, 
until  Lord  Carlsfort  pronounced  every  thing 
was  perfect  which  had  grown  under  her  hands. 
The  long-looked-for  evening  had  arrived,  and 
a  vast  assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion,  and 
the  usual  mixture  of  simplicity,  affectation, 
refinement,  and  vulgarity,  were  filling  the 
spacious  rooms  at  Melverley, — and  in  the  novel 
excitement  of  the  moment,  Mabel  looked  as 
light  and  as  happy  as  if  all  her  thoughts  were 
centred  upon  pleasing  Lord  Carlsfort,  who 
had  engaged  her  for  one  of  the  first  dances, 
and  who  was  secretly  resolved  that  the  evening 
should  not  come  to  an  end  without  his  hopes 
or  fears   with    regard   to   the    object   of    his 
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admiration  being  placed  upon  a  sure  footing, 
for  he   had   his  doubts. 

Mabel,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  that 
she  would,  if  possible,  give  him  no  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  conversation  which  Lady  Florence 
had,  fortunately,  interrupted ;  and  she  succeeded, 
for  the  time,  in  warding  off  all  the  little  compli- 
ments  which  Lord  Carlsfort  readily  showered 
upon  her,  dancing  with  partner  after  partner, 
with  a  light  step  but  a  heavy  heart,  for  Dal- 
rymple  had  never  approached  her,  though 
his  eye  more  than  once  had  rested  upon  her. 
And  now  was  stealing  across  her  heart  that 
miserable  feeling  of  loneliness  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  of  heaviness  in  contrast  with  gaiety, 
which  seems  to  say  that  all  around  is  but  a 
counterfeit  of  joy  and  pleasure. 

Dalrymple  rarely  danced,  but  he,  too,  had 
duties   to   perform   which   must   precede    self- 
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gratification.  Lady  Florence  was  a  perfect 
waltzer,  and  she  looked  so  splendidly  handsome 
that,  admirer  of  beauty  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  help,  contrary  to  his  custom,  asking  her  to 
dance  to  the  inspiring  music.  Then  followed 
a  short  t^te-a-t^te,  then  (for  Mabel  was 
engaged)  another  waltz,  until  poor  Mabel 
actually  found  herself  answering  at  random 
all  the  questions  her  partner  was  putting  to 
her,  and  hoping  that  the  ball  would  soon  come 
to  an  end,  that  she  might  flee  to  her  own 
room.  In  another  moment  the  waltz  was 
ended — her  partner  led  her  to  a  seat,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  evening  Dalrymple  was 
standing  beside  her.  He  made  no  apology, 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  one  necessary.  Joy 
sprang  up  again  in  Mabel's  heart.  She  tried 
to  hide  her  pleasure,  but  she  could  not  succeed, 
and  he  sat  down  beside  her. 
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''  Now  tell  me  truly  this  evening  are  you 
happy?     If  not — why  not?" 

"  No.  You  know  I  am  not  happy.  I  did 
not  know  a  ball  could  be  made  so  disagreeable 
a  thing.     I  never  wish  to  go  to  another." 

''Do  not  blame  the  poor  ball,"  and  Dai- 
ry mple  smiled  that  gentle  approving  smile  which 
Mabel  loved  so  dearly.  "  I  am  sure  a  ball- 
room  is  a  place  just  suited  to  you." 

"  No,  no ;  at  least,  I  think  not.  I  have 
never  felt  more  miserable." 

"  Yet  you  have  been  courted,  admired — that 
pleases  you — all  love  admiration." 

"  You  know  I  do  not  care  for  admiration," 
and  a  tear  half  of  vexation,  half  of  over- 
wrought feeling,  came  into  her  eye — *'  you 
know  I  am  very  unhappy,  and — and  you  arc 
very  unkind,  and  unforgiving." 
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Was  she  really  unhappy !  Why  did  she 
think  him  unkind,  unforgiving.  He  came 
nearer  to  her,  he  could  have  knelt  down 
beside  her,  at  that  moment.  All  was 
forgotten,  all  his  cold  jealous  suspicion,  his 
resolutions,  his  experience,  and  distrust  of 
what  was  lovely  and  enchanting,  but  he  did 
not  speak,  he  waited  to  hear  her  voice  once 
more. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  displeased  you,  I 
have  been  so  proud,  and  irritable,  though 
indeed,  you  have   given  me   cause." 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  Mabel,  the 
young,  bright;  admired,  proud,  coquettish  Mabel, 
had  spoken  these  words — how  delightful 
beyond  expression  was  the  feeling  that  at 
length  confidence  might  be  restored,  and  that 
he     had    been    capricious    and   unjust.      But 
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he  said  calmly,  "  I  had  promised  myself  to 
be  your  friend  when  you  were  first  about 
to  enter  this  world  of  Melverley,  but  I  soon 
found  I  had  deceived  myself  with  the  idea 
that  I  had  a  right  to  such  a  privilege,  and 
then  one  circumstance  occurred,  and  then 
I  fancied  another,  all  trivial  in  themselves,  but 
proofs  convincing.  However,  I  did  keep  my 
promise." 

^' And  the  result  was You    say  you 

read    character   quickly.'* 

"  I  fancied — 1  will  not  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  all  my  discoveries,  but  I  fancied  that 
you   were  a   coquette   at   heart." 

"And  you  gave  me  no  credit  for  feeling, 
for  proper  self-possession,  or  any  justifiable 
spirit  ?  I  have  decided  that  you  are  very 
despotic." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  Perhaps  so-— where  I  set  no  bounds  to 
my  expectations,  yet,  I  have  been  taught  by 
disappointment.  That  bracelet,  it  was  a  present 
from  Mr  Beverley,  was  it  not  ?  I  was  accidentally 
with  him,  when  he  chose  it  in  Paris."  He 
pointed  to  the  turquoise  bracelet  which  encircled 
her  arm,  and  which  he  was  now  half-ashamed 
of  owning  had  caused  him  so  much  annoy- 
ance. 

"  That  bracelet,"  Mabel  laughed,  "  a  present 
from  Mr  Beverley !  Mr  Dalrymple,  is  it  thus 
you  read  character  ?  You  have  proved  yourself 
a  false  magician  in  this  instance  at  least.  Poor 
Mr  Beverley  !  he  little  thought  what  mischief 
he  was  occasioning  by  executing  my  unfortunate 
commission." 

Dalrymple  looked  pleased,  surprised.  *'  It 
is  my   turn   then  to  own  myself  in  the  wrong. 
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I  must  thank  you  for  the  lesson,  and  the 
example  you  have  set  me ;  still  there  is  much 
yet   unexplained." 

"  But  suppose  I  am  not  equally  inclined 
to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  your  jealous 
majesty/'  she  said,  laughing. 

"  There  cannot  be  any  happiness  without 
confidence,  where  confidence  is  so  earnestly 
desired." 

''  But  confidence  should,  like  charity,  believe 
all  things,"  she  said  seriously. — "  Surely  jealousy 
is  a  hard  task-master." 

*'  Ah  !  the  young  and  beautiful  like  perfect 
liberty,  total  absence  from  all  restraint,  do 
they  not  ?  They  think  they  may  trifle  with  all 
that  is  most  sacred,  most  devoted ;  when  they 
wish  to  retrace  their  steps,  they  may  find 
that  all  is  changed,  their  reign  of  power  may 
be  over,  harshness,  or  at  least  indifference,  may 

H  2 
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have   replaced    the    tenderness  and  indulgence 
they    had  counted    upon." 

''  In  what  a  position  you  have  placed  the 
young  and  beautiful !  But  pray  consider  in 
your  turn  that  you  favoured  mortals — and 
you  are — you  superior  beings,  who  think  to 
reign  so  despotically  over  our  weaker  woman 
kind,  have  need  to  be  very  watchful  lest  you 
should  outstep  the  bounds  allotted  to  you. 
May  we  never  retaliate?  are  we  to  be  now 
courted  and  worshipped,  and  then  capriciously 
deserted  ?  " 

Mabel  had  courageously  dared  to  bring  her 
cause  before,  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
very  man  from  whom,  but  a  few  hours  previous, 
she  had  striven  to  hide  all  her  secret  feelings. 

"Angels  as  they  are,  women  are  formed 
for  endurance ;  we  are  taught  to  command 
and  look   for  obedience,"  he   said,   smiling. 
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"  And  we  will  yield  obedience  where  it  is 
deserved — ^but  not  even  to  the  man  I  idolized 
would  I    be    a  slave." 

''Respect,  esteem,  and  love  would  enslave 
your  heart  to  the  man  you  idohzed,"  he 
replied,  looking  steadily  at  her,  "and  once 
yielded,  every  further  step  w^ould  be  easy  to 
such  a  nature  as  yours ;  every  purpose,  every 
thought  and  act,  would  tend  to  one  end 
to  secure  what  you  prized.  Until  such  an 
end  be  in  view,  I  fancy  that  the  life  of  feehng 
in  you  is  like  a  butterfly's  existence,  bright, 
beautiful,    but    transient." 

*'  Now,  if  you  can  read  the  past,  explain 
to  me  the  present  and  the  future." 

He  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  their  long 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  another  waltz 
being  played,  for  which  Mabel  knew  she  was 
engaged  to  Lord  Carlsfort.     As  she  rose  from 
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her  chair,  she  observed  that  Lady  Florence 
was  seated  opposite  at  some  little  distance, 
whence  in  truth,  unseen  by  Mabel  and  Mr 
Dalrymple,  she  had,  in  no  very  happy  mood, 
cast  many  an  uneasy  glance  towards  them, 
buried,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  entirely  in  the 
interesting  topics  upon  which  they  were  touch- 
ing ;  and  now,  as  she  approached  Mabel,  she 
gave  her  a  look  of  mingled  annoyance  and 
confusion,  informing  her  that  her  brother  had 
spent  the  last  half- hour  in  searching  for  her 
through  all  the  crowded  intricacies  of  the  ball- 
room. Mabel  hastily  apologised  for  the  trouble 
she  had  unintentionally  given,  and  soon  she 
was  led  by  Lord  Carlsfort  through  the  moving 
throng,  her  feet  scarcely  seeming  to  touch 
the  ground,  while  one  hand  rested  upon  his 
shoulder.  Her  white  dress,  visible  at  intervals, 
was,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  to  Dalrymple,  whose 
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eyes   followed   her   with    a   love   to  which   no 
expression  had  yet  been  given. 

In  the  mean  time  Florence  had  turned  awav, 
and  refusing  all  invitations  to  dance,  she 
remained  for  some  time  a  prey  to  the  most 
unhappy  thoughts.  Mr  Dalrymple  could  then 
be  otherwise  than  the  cold,  guarded,  almost 
indifferent  being,  he  had  generally  appeared 
to  Mabel.  She  had  seen  his  eyes  bent  upon 
her  with  a  look  they  had  never  before  expressed 
— and  also  the  change  in  Mabel's  expressive 
countenance — answering  some  appeal,  of  the 
nature  of  which  she  was  ignorant;  she  had 
observed  that  he  had  quietly,  and  uninvited, 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and,  as  if  by  the 
mere  effort  of  his  strong  will,  had  forced  her 
to  refuse  several  invitations  to  dance  while 
he   remained.     Then   came   back   to   her   the 
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remembrance  of  many  words,  when  (it  might 
be  off  his  guard)  he  had  spoken  highly  in 
Mabel's  favour;  she  thought,  too,  of  the  little 
scene  a  few  days  previous,  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  father's  sitting-room.  Had  she 
been  Winded  by  her  own  vanity  and  self-love? 
Would  Mabel  be,  indeed,  found  to  be  a  rival ! 
Was    it    possible    that    she    should    supplant 

her? 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  your  ball  to-night,  dear 
Flo.  ?  1  hope  you  have,"  said  Mabel,  as  she 
passed  by  her  friend's  room  an  hour  or  two 
later,  while  the  early  morning  dawned  upon 
the  now  ended  night's  festivities.  Florence's 
cheek  was  flushed — her  eyes  bore  traces  of 
tears.  She  did  not  ask  Mabel  to  sit  down 
beside  her,  though  her  friend  threw  her  arms 
round  her,  and  looked  at  her  sorrowfully. 
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"  You  have  been  so,  so  much  admired,  dear 
Florence;  every  one  said  how  beautiful  you 
are." 

Every  one  !  Mabel  did  not  ask — she  did 
not  dare  to  seek  to  know  the  cause  of  her 
unhappy  mood.  It  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  joy  that  shone  in  her  own  heart.  All  was 
understood  between  them,  yet  neither  spoke 
her  own  feelings — their  days  of  intimacy  were 
ended — still,  to  Mabel,  Florence  was  the  friend 
to  whom  she  would  have  sacrificed  —  No ! 
that  sacrifice  which  rose  up  before  her  was 
not  demanded  of  her.  Neither  mentioned  Dal- 
rymple's  name,  and  thus  they  parted. 

Mabel  was  happy!  happier  than  she  had 
ever  been  before.  Yet  her  happiness  was  not 
unclouded.  Intuitively  she  felt  that  disap- 
pointment had  buried  its  keenest  darts  in  the 
heart  of  her  friend.     And  then  Lord  Carlsfort, 
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kind  and  amiable  as  he  was,  yet  to  her  totally 
uninteresting — how  she  dreaded  the  moment, 
hitherto  warded  off,  when  she  must  so  coldly 
repay  all  his  interest  in  her.  Not  a  shadow 
of  gratified  vanity  crossed  her  heart,  as  she 
felt  that  she  had,  without  any  pains,  won  that 
which  so  many  she  knew  had  coveted  in 
vain. 

But  Herbert  Dairy mple's  words  still  sounded 
in  her  ears.  They  were  a  key  to  much  that 
had  passed  since  she  first  came  to  Melverley. 
He  had  confessed  to  being  swayed  by  a  weak- 
ness she  despised.  He  had  watched  over  her, 
but,  if  in  kindness,  it  was  also  with  mistaken 
notions,  regarding  her  thoughtless  intimacy 
with  Mr  Beverley;  and  he  probably  also  con- 
sidered himself  injured,  by  every  advance  Lord 
Carlsfort  had  succeeded  in  making  in  her  good 
opinion.     Her  foolish,  girlish  heart  whispered 
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she  would  not  be  slavishly  controlled,  even  by 
Herbert  Dalrymple :  she  did  not  yet  know  the 
luxury  of  obedience  to  one  she  loved. 

She  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  meet  him  again 
the  following  morning,  as  partly  from  fatigue 
and  partly  from  the  over-excitement  of  a 
strange  happiness,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep,  and  resolved  upon  refreshing  herself  by 
an  early  walk  before  the  rest  of  the  party  should 
assemble  for  breakfast.  To  her  surprise,  as 
she  quietly  came  down  stau's,  she  saw  a  travel- 
ling carriage  was  at  the  door.  It  was  Dal- 
rymple's !  [He  had  received  a  sudden  summons 
to  hasten  home  on  pressing  business,  and  was 
already  in  the  hall  making  preparations  for  his 
departure.  She  felt  greatly  disappointed.  What 
w^ould  Melverley  be  without  him  ?  What  busi- 
ness could  be  so  very  pressing  ?  How  long 
would   he   remain   away  ?    and   why  was   her 
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newly-found,  unaccomplished  feeling  of  hap- 
piness to  be  brought  to  so  sudden  a  stand- 
still? She  had  so  much  to  say  to  him — 
the  weeks  they  had  passed  together  at  Mel- 
verley  had  not  brought  them  into  contact  as 
closely  as  those  few  words  had  done  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Formerly  she  could  have 
expressed  any  amount  of  regret  at  his  sudden 
departure — but  now,  as  he  came  up  and  looked 
kindly  and  earnestly  at  her,  and  asked  her 
what  had  disturbed  her  at  so  early  an  hour 
after  the  night's  fatigue,  she  could  only  say 
a  few  hesitating  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
on  the  whole  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
was  passing  through  her  mind.  Now  she 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  avoided 
this  meeting — but  Mr  Dalrymple  would  surely 
know^  it  was  purely  accidental.  He  seemed  to 
guess  her  thoughts. 
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The  servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  but 
for  one  moment  they  were  alone. 

*'  I  cannot  be  long  away,"  he  said,  quickly, 
^'  for  life  is  beginning  to  wear  once  more  for 
me  too  sweet  an  aspect,  my  own  Mabel !" 

These  words  sufficed.  What  intense  happi- 
ness to  listen  to  them,  to  feel,  think,  and 
remember  whose  lips  had  spoken  them,  long 
after  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  and  had  left 
her  standing  alone,  amid  the  creations  of  the 
beautiful  fanciful  world  which  had  risen  up 
around  her.  How  far  more  valuable  was  his 
love  than  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world 
besides.  Now  how  easy  was  it  to  trace  the 
secret  workings  of  her  heart  in  all  the  little 
incidents  which  had  excited  either  pleasure  or 
pain  during  her  late  visit  to  Melverley.  She 
had  been  vain,  self-opinionated,  undeserving  of 
such  happiness.     But  it  was  all  real.     He  was 
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no  trifler,  he  was  truth  itself,  in  look,  in  word, 
in  thought. 

But  with  her  own,  her  friend's  feelings 
were  sadly  contrasted.  She  did  not  know 
that  Lady  Florence  had  witnessed  her  hurried 
adieu  to  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  they  had  stood 
together  upon  the  hall  steps,  that  she  had  even 
watched  her  own  retreating  figure,  as  full  of 
her  intense  happiness  she  wandered  far  away 
into  the  beavitiful  park  to  commune  with  herself 
and  dwell  upon  every  look  and  word  of  him 
whose  feelings  towards  herself  could  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  It  was  fortunate  at  the 
moment  that  she  did  not  realize  to  its  full 
extent  the  bitterness  of  her  friend's  despair, 
the  agony  of  the  discovery  that  she  was 
nothing,  that  Mabel  was  beloved  ! 

Lady  Florence  felt  maddened,  hopeless, 
as  all  pride  vanishing  and  scarcely  identifying 
herself  as  Lady  Florence  Trevelyan,  she  burst 
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into  an  agony  of  tears.  That  Mabel  should 
be  triunaphant,  and  witness  her  humiliation. 
It  was  beyond  endurance.  Then  came  a 
contest  between  inclination  and  principle,  not 
between  duty  and  feeling,  but  pride  and  love. 
Then  she  tortured  herself  with  the  recollection 
of  words  and  actions,  slight  in  themselves,  but 
all  bearing  in  her  memory  the  impress  of  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  them.  He  could 
not  have  been  blind — she  had  but  been  made 
the  tool  to  cover  his  predilection  for  another. 
She  had  betrayed  herself,  and  must  be  for  ever 
degraded  in  his  eyes. 

But  she  should  have  a  certain  revenge.  Her 
brother  had  been  trifled  with,  surely  he  must, 
and  would,  call  Dalrymple  to  account.  But 
this  was  a  foolish  thought !  Would  revenge 
satisfy  her  love,  and  give  her  what  her  heart 
desired  ?     She  was  resolved  that  no  one  should 
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read  her  thoughts,  for  pity  and  compassion  were 
hateful  to  her. 

Kind,  unselfish  Mabel !  How  painful  was 
it  to  her  to  see  herself  avoided,  coldly  repulsed, 
when  she  longed  to  pour  out  to  her  friend  the 
whole  history  of  her  affectionate  sympathy,  but 
it  would  have  been  mockery  to  attempt  it. 
Yet  she  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  suddenness 
of  Lady  Florence's  attachment.  Their  natures 
were  so  different.  What  with  Mabel  was  the 
growth  of  days,  weeks,  and  months,  of  deep 
regard  and  admiration,  what  had  dawned  so 
gently  upon  her  that  she  scarcely  knew  she  now 
stood  in  the  soft  bright  sunshine  of  first  love, 
had  been  with  Florence  a  passion  not  the  less 
real,  that  it  had  risen  up  notwithstanding  the 
opposing  influence  of  her  home  circle. 

Mabel  was  thankful  that  she  had  been,  and 
still  was,  so  much  left  to  her  own  reveries,  in  the 
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attendance  on  the  invalid  Earl,  she  had  so 
kindly  undertaken.  But  her  visit  was  drawing 
to  a  close ;  in  a  few  more  days  she  intended 
returning  home.  The  diminished  party  at 
Melverley  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  happily 
broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of  Mr  Percival 
Seymour,  according  to  Lord  Carlsfort's  invita- 
tion, nor  was  it  displeasing  to  the  former  to 
find  that  Dalrymple  had  quitted  Melverley. 
A  sudden  reaction  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
in  him,  he  roused  or  endeavoured  to  rouse 
himself  from  the  state  of  depression  which  had 
lately  become  natural  to  him,  and  was  the  first 
to  enter  into  any  scheme  of  amusement  that 
was  proposed.  Indeed  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  an  agreeable  companion,  and  an  acquisition 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Even  Lady  Florence, 
whose  pale  looks  and  depressed  spirits  were, 
by  her  mother  and  sisters,  attributed  to  the 
VOL.   III.  I 
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dullness  of  a  country  life,  rallied  in  his  society, 
and  Mabel,  whose  untiring  eyes  were  ever 
watchful  of  her  friend,  really  began  to  hope 
that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  that,  after 
all,  she  was  indifferent  to  Mr  Dalrymple. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Far  over  cliff  and  surge 
Swept  tlie  deep  sound; 
Making  each  wild  wind's  dirge 
Still  more  profound." 

Whatever  opportunities  had  offered  them- 
selves, Lord  Carlsfort,  through  an  undefined 
fear,  had  still  delayed  making  the  avowal  to 
Mabel  Neville,  in  which  his  future  happiness 
was  so  much  involved.  Sometimes  he  lingered 
in  the  sunshine  of  hope — now  again  thought  he 
had  discovered,  and  truly,  a  key  to  her  apparent 
indifference  to  himself,  in  her  predilection  for 
his  friend  Dalrymple — still  before  the  close  of 

I  2 
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her    visit     the    important    words     must     be 
spoken. 

It  was  a  bright  December  day — following  an 
unusually  prolonged  season  of  rainy  and  stormy 
weather.  Every  brook  had  become  a  torrent — 
every  waterfall  was  of  overgrown  dimensions. 
The  dreary  wintry  scenery  was  invested  with 
unwonted  picturesque  attractions,  and  Lord 
Carlsfort,  who  knew  Mabel's  love  of  all  that 
was  interesting  and  beautiful  in  nature,  had 
induced  her  to  leave,  for  once,  her  station 
by  the  side  of  the  invalid  Earl,  and  accompany 
a  large  party  that  had  been  formed  to  visit  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Giant's 
Cave.  Mabel  felt  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Mr  Dalrymple  was  expected  to  return  to  Mel- 
verley  that  afternoon,  and  she  had  yielded,  not 
wholly  reluctantly,  to  Lord  Carlsfort's  persua- 
sions, at  the  same  time  determining  that  her 
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conversation  should  be  tolerably  equally  divided 
between  himself,  Mr  Percival,  Seymour,  Capt. 
Sparkes,   and  others. 

The  scenery  was  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
attract  the  attention  of  even  the  most  unro- 
mantic,  and  the  most  preoccupied.  At  first 
the  road  wound  through  a  deep  glade,  and 
mid-way  across  the  wooded  height  that  rose 
on  either  hand — the  gathered  clouds  were  dis- 
solving before  the  sun's  touch,  as  it  lit  up 
pinnacles  of  rock,  and  the  brown  remnants  of 
heather  and  yellow  gorse.  The  small  rivulet 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  carrying  away  with  it 
portions  of  the  narrow  pathway,  and  in  some 
places  was  broad  and  tranquil  enough  to  reflect 
the  woods  and  hills  seen  in  the  far  distance. 
Now  and  then  the  passage  was  obstructed  by 
masses  of  rock,  which  had  been  detached  by 
the  late  inundation,  until,  at  length,   on  near 
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approach  to  the  Giant's  Cave,  the  whole  party, 
numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen,  came  fairly  to 
a  stand-still.  Change  of  scene  and  of  society 
often  produces  strange  effects.  The  timid  at 
times  become  bold,  the  silent  talkative. 
Trivial  annoyances,  which  to  so  many 
stand  in  Heu  of  real  troubles,  are  forgotten, 
or  sink  into  insignificance,  and  the  hand  of 
good-fellowship  is  often  extended  to  those 
whose  views  and  temper  are  in  general  un- 
suited. 

Such  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 
Mabel  talked  and  joked  with  Lord  Carlsfort, 
without  the  slightest  effort,  as  if  he  were  the 
mere  pleasant  acquaintance  of  a  few  days. 
PercivaFs  evil  genius  seemed  quite  to  have 
deserted  him,  as  he  drew  forth  all  Lady 
Matilda's  powers  of  conversation ;  and  Lady 
Flora,  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
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the  chance  of  danger,  which  some  weak  nerves 
magnified  into  certain  annihilation,  forgot,  for 
the  moment,  the  late  painful  episode  in  her 
life  as  she  encouraged  Major  Dallas  to  relate 
many  an  adventure  which  he  had  got  up  for 
the  amusement  of  his  next  dinner  party. 

At  length,  all  the  oracles  pronounced  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further,  even  on 
horseback,  and  some  urged  that  the  visit  to 
the  cave,  at  all  times  fraught  with  danger,  was 
to-day  a  work  of  folly  and  madness,  as  a  mass 
of  rock,  following  the  example  of  those  which 
had  already  stopped  up  the  pathway,  might 
suddenly  roll  down  from  the  high  overhanging 
crags,  and  perhaps  block  up  the  adventurous 
explorers  within  the  cave's  dark  and  unknown 
precincts.  This  certainly  did  not  seem  a  plea- 
sant, or  at  all  an  unlikely  possibility,  for  many 
large  trees  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  roots 
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by  the  late  storms ;  some  lay  scattered  beneath, 
others  were  hanging  across  ledges  of  rock, 
around  which  their  roots  had  for  long  years 
entwined  themselves,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  torrent  carried  away  large  fragments  of 
wood  and  stone,  in  its  swift  overwhelming 
course.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  beauty — and 
Lady  Florence  and  Mabel's  adventurous  spirits 
were  thoroughly  aroused. 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  a  long  consul- 
tation was  held  as  to  future  proceedings,  Mr 
Percival  Seymour,  whose  nature  ill  brooked 
delay,  and  who  was  in  reality  recklessly  bold, 
determined  to  ride  round  a  lower  ledge  of  rock 
than  that  which  had  been  mounted,  and  decide 
for  himself  upon  the  possibility  of  exploring 
the  cave  through  another  entrance. 

Lady  Florence  and  Mabel  also  determined 
upon  a  tour  of  discovery*     Where  Mabel  led, 
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of  course  Lord  Carlsfort  followed.  Those 
who  remained  behind  had  at  least  the  con- 
solation of  feeling  that  they  were  acting  the 
more  prudent  part. 

With  two  attendants  bearing  a  torch  each, 
Lord  Carlsfort  reached  his  sister  and  her 
companion  just  in  time  to  accompany 
them  through  the  first  intricacies  of  the  outer 
cave,  for  nature  had  divided  it  into  several 
compartments,  leading  into  each  other  by 
narrow  winding  passages,  and  ending  in  a  long 
low  kind  of  gallery,  which  was  supposed  to 
go  a  considerable  way  under  ground,  and 
thought  by  the  superstitious  to  be  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits,  who  invariably  consigned  the 
unwary  w^anderer   to   a  watery  grave. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  for  the  moment, 
all  past  and  personal  feehngs  were  forgotten 
by   the     two     friends,     who     seemed    wholly 
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impressed  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  but  bold  as  he  was  in  reality. 
Lord  Carlsfort  could  not  divest  himself  of 
fear  for  his  two  enterprising  companions,  lest 
they  should  lose  their  way  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  cave,  whose  subterraneous  and  fearful 
grandeur  was  faintly  illuminated  by  the  ghmmer 
of  torch-light.  Being  a  few  yards  in  advance, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  before 
mentioned,  Lady  Florence  called  upon  her 
brother  to  follow,  while  Mabel,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  accompanied  by  one 
torch-bearer,  was  guided  towards  a  spot  a 
little  distance  off  where  a  small  opening  overhead 
threw  one  long  ray  of  light  upon  the  stalactite 
wall  and  roof.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  Lady 
Florence's  words  died  away,  when  a  low 
rumbling  noise  was  heard  as  of  an  earthquake, 
followed  by  a  thunder-like  roll,   which  vibrated 
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far  and  near  through  the  cavern,  and  at  length 
ceased,  to  make  the  consequent  stillness  appear 
by  contrast  only  more  awful.  In  a  moment, 
too,  all  was  darkness,  for  the  superstitious  and 
terrified  torch-bearers,  totally  forgetful  of  their 
duty,  had  fled  at  the  first  sound  to  secure, 
as  they  fancied,  self-preservation,  leaving  Lord 
Carlsfort  and  his  two  companions  to  escape 
as  best  they  could. 

**'  Stay,  Miss  Neville,  Florence  !  for  heaven's 
sake  remain  where  you  are,  and  all  will  be 
safe,"  exclaimed  Lord  Carlsfort ;  "  only  wait 
until  I  bring  back  those  cow^ardly  fellows  with 
their  torches.  It  is  only  the  outer  part  of  the 
rock  which  has  fallen,  and,  fortunately,  not  in 
this  direction."  But  all  was  silent,  awfully 
silent.  He  listened  attentively — then  moved  a 
few  steps  forward ;  he  was  now  facing  an 
angle   of  rock,  from  which  an  opening  led  on 
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either  side.  The  next  moment  Florence's  voice 
distinctly  caught  his  ear.  Thank  God  she 
was  safe,  but  Mabel !  where  was  Mabel ! 
They  had  not  been  very  far  distant  when  the 
loud  crash  was  heard,  but  from  that  time  all 
was  darkness;  she  might  have  endeavoured  to 
retrace  her  steps  in  the  terror  of  the  moment. 
Florence  could  give  no  further  account  of  her. 

"  Miss  Neville  !  Mabel,"  only  say  you  are  safe, 
for  mercy  say  so,"  exclaimed  Lord  Carlsfort 
in  agony,  and  made  the  cavern  ring  with  her 
repeated  name.  But  all  was  silent.  He  did 
not  dare  to  move  far  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  expecting  every  moment  that  some 
of  the  party  outside,  on  becoming  aware  of 
their  forsaken  condition,  would  come  to  their 
rescue,  in  company  with  the  cowardly  torch- 
bearers.  Florence  trembled — she  could  scarcely 
forbear   sinking   into  her  brother's  arms,  when 
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she  managed  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  midst 
of  that  awful  solitude,  it  was  a  comfort  to 
put  her  hand  in  his,  to  feel  near  some  living 
human  being.  For  a  moment  terror  completely 
mastered  her,  her  old  affection  for  Mabel 
returned,  as  her  base  ingratitude,  and  jealousy 
of  her  rose  to  her  mind,  and  a  horrible  idea 
overcame  her,  that  perhaps  she  had  met  with 
an  untimely  end,  while  a  merciful  hand  had 
been     stretched   out    over  herself. 

A  faint  stream  of  light  was  now  seen  in 
the  direction  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Again 
they  called  upon  Mabel,  but  no  voice  was 
heard   in  return. 

''  Can  she  be  deluding  us,  torturing  us, 
repaying  me  for  all  my  thoughtless  unkindness  ? 
— no,  no,  perhaps  she  wishes  to  call  forth  the 
energy  of  our  friendship,  —  of  your  love, 
Carlsfort,"  she  hesitated. 
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"  Love !  Do  not  name  such  a  word — it  is 
but  a  mockery — love !  do  I  love  her  ?  She  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life  itself." 

"And  she  loves." 

Hush!  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  of 
many  voices,  the  light  from  several  torches 
spread  around,  throwing  long  fantastic  shadows 
upon  the  low  vaulted  roof  and  floor,  and  fore- 
most, scarcely  touching  the  ground  as  he  sprang 
along,  was  seen  one  figure,  now  for  a  moment 
lost  to  sight  behind  a  huge  stone  pillar,  and 
now  emerging  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  red 
light  until  he  found  himself  at  the  side  of 
Lady  Florence  and  her  brother.  It  was  Herbert 
Dalrymple. 

Scarcely  heeding  them,  he  pronounced  but 
one  word,  Mabel,  and,  snatching  up  a  torch 
from  one  of  the  bystanders,  plunged  into  the 
depth  of  the  cave.     The  rest  followed,  led  by 
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Lord  Carlsfort,  stopping  at  every  angle  and 
turn,  listening  breathlessly  for  the  slightest 
sound.  A  fear  and  dread  seemed  to  have 
crept  over  every  heart.  If  no  accident  had 
happened,  why  had  Mabel  disappeared?  why 
did  she  not  answer  to  her  anxiously  and  often- 
repeated  name?  At  length  the  passage  took 
a  sudden  turn,  and  as  Dalrymple  advanced, 
now  hoping,  now  in  despair,  and  longing,  yet 
dreading  to  end  the  terrible  suspense  of  the 
moment,  to  his  inexpressible  delight  he  heard 
a  faint  voice,  and  now  the  light  had  lit  up  her 
pale  face,  with  its  expression  of  mingled  pain, 
thankfulness,  and  joy. 

All  was  soon  explained.  When  first  left  in 
total  darkness  she  had  endeavoured  to  grope 
her  way  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  long 
gallery,  guided    by  the  faint  light  over  head, 
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but  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  had  fallen,  fainting 
from  extreme  pain. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  many  words.  All 
was-  now  happiness  and  unspeakable  gratitude, 
and  Dalrymple  was  beside  her  pale,  breathless 
form,  conscious  only  of  the  mercy  which  had  sent 
him  to  her  rescue,  for  she  had  become  dearer 
to  him  than  any  being  on  earth — for  all  had 
done  their  work.  Days  and  nights  of  out- 
wardly cold  watchfulness,  short  gleams  of 
sunshine,  when  for  the  moment  a  feeling  of 
confidence  had  been  re-established  between  them, 
the  last  short  conversation,  and  parting,  all  had 
told  him  that  in  Mabel  Neville  his  happiness 
was  centred. 

*'  I  must  not  leave  you  again  if  you  cannot 
take  better  care  of  yourself/'  he  whispered,  as 
he  placed  his  arms  round  her,  and  carried  her 
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out  of  the  cave,  not  bringing  any  one  into 
consultation,  as  if  he  alone  had  the  right  to 
deliberate  and  act. 

Lord  Carlsfort,  Florence,  and  the  rest 
followed,  some  slowly  and  carefully,  some 
hurrying  onwards,  as  if  anxious  to  escape 
from  this  subterranean  abode,  all  more  or 
less  interested  in  commenting  upon  MabeFs 
accident,  and  Mr  Dalrymple's  fortunate 
appearance. 

But  from  the  moment  in  which  Lady 
Florence  had  caught  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  read  there  a  depth  of  anxiety, 
and  subsequently  of  joy  never  before  seen,  all 
elasticity  of  youth  and  spirit  seemed  to  have 
fled  from  her  heart.  Even  thankfulness  for 
Mabel's  safety  had  given  way  before  the  deeper, 
sterner  feelings  of  passionate  jealousy. 

She  was  leaning  upon   her   brother's  arm. 

VOL.  in.  K 
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He  was  pondering  over  the  late  circumstances, 
nor  had  they  failed  to  instruct  him.  He  was 
no  longer  blind- — Dalrymple  loved  Mabel,  and 
she — there  could  be  no  hope  for  him! 

"  Your  thoughts  are  not  very  happy  ones, 
my  poor  brother  ?"  said  Lady  Florence,  as  she 
looked  up  into  his  face.  "Mabel  has  been 
playing  her  over- deep  games,  you  may  rest 
assured ! " 

*'  I  acquit  Miss  Neville  of  everything. 
She  is  perfect — angelic — but  I  have  been 
blinded.  She  is  not  one  to  be  taken  with 
the  advantages  I  am  able  to  offer  her.  I  had 
hoped—" 

"  Hope  nothing.  It  was  all  very  pleasant 
to  be  the  object  of  your  attentions,  but  when 
Mr  Dalrymple  is  a  competitor — trust  me, 
Henry,  and  thank  me  for  saving  you  from 
further  humiliation." 
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"I  care  not  for  the  humiliation,  only  I 
had  been  indulging  one  sweet  dream.  To  be 
prized,  to  be  loved  for  one's  self  alone !  Such 
an  one  I  had  long  sought — such  an  one  is 
Mabel  Neville — but  all  is  lost — I  feel  it  now. 
I  have  had  my  misgivings,  but  hoped  against 
hope.     She  deserves  happiness." 

"  And  she  will  find  it  with  Mr  Dairy mple  ! 

You  are  my  generous,  high-minded  brother !  '* 

she  continued,  feeling  for  the  moment  her  own 

inferiority.     But  her  secret  was  her  own.     To 

no  human  being  had  she  divulged  it,  yet  she 

felt  strangely  drawn  towards  her  brother,  who 

had  never  so  much  excited  her  affection  or  her 

admiration.     Should  she  confide  in  him  ?    No  ! 

She  could  not  humble  herself.     His  nature  was 

not  like  her's.     He  could  not  know  what  love, 

such  as  her's,  was. 

"  It  is  only  misery — a  mockery  l"  she  said, 

ic2 
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as  if  speaking  to  herself.  "  Love  is  but  a  play- 
thing— an  unreality ;  and  you  have  found  it 
so.  Come,  let  us  hasten  on — the  chill  of  this 
damp  darkness  pierces  into  my  very  heart ! 
Now,  you  will  not  regret  taking  my  advice, 
if  I  have  at  all  altered  your  determination, 
Henry." 

She  pointed  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  as  they 
emerged  again  into  the  open  daylight.  Mabel 
was  there,  and  Dalrymple  at  her  side.  Her 
arm  rested  upon  his.  Her  face  was  still  pale, 
but  turned  towards  him,  with  an  expression 
of  happiness  it  was  not  difficult  to  interpret, 
while  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
privileged  to  shield  her  henceforth  from  all  fear 
and  danger. 

Lord  Carlsfort  approached  them. 

"  He  has  saved  you;  he  was  destined  to 
save  you,  and  he  deserves  your  gratitude,"  he 
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said,  feelingly,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Dal- 
rymple,  scarcely  trusting  himself  to  look  steadily 
at  Mabel's  pale  face,  while  his  voice  had  lost 
something  of  its  usual  manly  tone.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  Miss  Neville,  one  of  my  sisters  will  ride 
your  horse,  while  you  take  her  place  in  the 
carriage,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  suffering." 

She  thanked  him,  with  a  gratitude  she  could 
not  express,  for  his  generous  friendship  was 
invaluable  to  one  whose  only  regret  was  that 
she  could  not  return  his  love.  A  few  moments 
had  sufficed  to  tell  Lord  Carlsfort  the  whole 
truth,  but  he  said  nothing  which  could  lead 
Dalrymple  to  suppose  he  looked  upon  him  as 
his  fortunate  rival,  for  all  his  energies  were 
now  directed  to  the  re- arrangement  of  the  order 
of  march   homewards,   for  the   short  winter's 
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day  was  beginning  to  close  in,  and  many  miles 
had  to  be  got  over  before  reaching  Melverley. 

Suddenly  he  recollected  that  one  of*  the  party 
was  missing.  It  was  Mr  Percival  Seymour. 
He  had  not  been  seen  since  he  had  started 
alone  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 

"  Percival  !  "  exclaimed  Dalrymple  :  "  he 
was  riding — " 

*'  A  bay  horse  1"  said  Mabel.  *'  He  was 
determined  upon  exploring  another  entrance 
to  the  cave.  But  what  makes  you  look  so 
strange?  surely  we  have  had  enough  to  do 
with  fear  for  one  day." 

*  Hush !  I  have  a  fearful  misgiving  of  evil 
As  I  rode  up  in  haste,  I  observed  his  horse — 
the  bay  he  was  riding  to-day.  It  was  galloping 
past  me.  It  must  have  been  immediately  after 
the  loud  report  of  the  falling  mass  of  rock, 
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which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  fear  and 
anxiety,  and  of  your  accident,  he  continued, 
hastily.  "  Miss  Neville,  I  leave  you  in  charge 
of  Lord  Carlsfort  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall 
satisfy   myself — this   place   is  well  known  to 


me." 


Mabel's  directions,  in  regard  to  prudence, 
were  lost  upon  him,  as  he  darted  off  without 
further  preamble  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
ledge  of  rocks  before  mentioned,  not  taking 
the  path  along  which  a  good  rider  could  just 
manage  to  guide  a  sure-footed  horse ;  but  he 
climbed  over  rocks  and  through  thickets,  until 
he  stood  facing  the  entrance  to  the  cave  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Lord  Carlsfort's  surmises  proved  true.  A 
large  fragment  of  rock  had  been  detached 
from  above,  and  rolling  over  the  hollow,  echoing 
roof,  had  finally  reached  the   pathway  below, 
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strewing  fragments  in  its  course,  and  filling 
up  a  great  part  of  the  natural,  narrow  bed 
of  the  swollen  rivulet. 

Thus  much  it  was  not  difficult  to  determine. 
A  strange  horror  filled  his  mind,  as  he  observed 
beneath  fresh  traces  of  a  horse's  foot.  So 
far,  but  no  farther — from  hence  they  had  taken 
the  reverse  direction.  The  narrow  pathway 
overhung  the  precipice.  He  clung  to  the 
nearest  tree,  for  a  feeling  of  fear,  hitherto 
absolutely  unknown  to  him,  oppressed  him  as 
he  gazed  downwards  into  a  deep  thicket  of 
gorse  and  ferns,  which  clothed  the  interstices 
between  the  rocks. 

It  was  wild  and  beautiful  at  all  times,  and 
now  the  dark  shadows,  caused  by  the  setting 
sun  across  the  narrow  gorge,  enhanced  its 
picturesque  and  almost  solemn  grandeur. 

Dalrymple   stood    for    a    moment,    scarcely 
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daring  to  penetrate  the  gradually  increasing 
gloom.  But  soon  he  was  riveted  to  the  spot 
by  the  fascination  of  terror — his  eyeballs  dilated 
— his  whole  frame  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
leaf — large  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead. 
Before  him  lay  Percival,  his  figure  half  con* 
cealed,  but  on  his  pale,  up- turned  face  one 
ray  shone  from  the  setting  sun,  lighting  up  his 
features,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead.  It 
was  all  over.  The  eye  was  fixed — the  pulse 
had  ceased  to  beat.      He  was  quite  dead ! 

A  few  terrible  seconds,  and  Dalrymple  was 
at  his  side.  All  spoke  for  itself.  The  horse, 
terrified  at  the  noise,  and  the  sight  of  the 
rolling  rock,  had  started,  plunged,  and  thrown 
his  rider — death  had  been  instantaneous.  It 
was  an  awful  sudden  death,  in  an  unprepared, 
an  unguarded  moment. 

No  one  can  stand  by  the  dying  bed  of  the 
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most  humble  Christian  and  not  feel  a  holy 
awe,  as  the  shadows  of  life's  evening  are 
gathering  around  —  but  a  death  such  as 
PercivaFs  is  a  sight  to  appal  the  hardest  hearted. 
Dairy mple  stood  alone  facing  the  dead — he, 
the  reckless  and  unprincipled,  who  had  made 
the  end  sanctify  the  means — who,  once  his 
early  friend,  had  not  shrunk  from  supplanting 
him  in  the  affection  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
who  had  later  in  life  added  to  his  sin,  and 
robbed  another  of  his  inheritance — he  was  now 
lying  before  him.  At  such  a  time  feeling  is 
but  an  exaggeration  of  reahty,  obliterating  all 
anger  and  resentment,  smoothing  away  all 
injury,  turning  all  bitterness  into  prayerful  and 
pitying  forgiveness. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  rehef  that  Dairy  mple 
observed  the  figures  of  two  men,  standing  in 
the  pathway  above,  he  beckoned  them  to  come 
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down  to  him,  for  solitude  amidst  such  a  scene 
was  awful.  In  a  short  time  the  terrible  news 
had  spread  around,  and  further  assistance  being 
procured,  the  late  possessor  of  Linstead  was 
carried  to  that  home  he  had  so  unjustly  earned, 
and  so  speedily  forfeited.  And  forfeited  to 
whom?  To  the  very  man,  who,  by  the 
apparent  direct  interposition  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  was  destined  still  to  inherit  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  If,  as  it  was  imagined, 
Percival  left  no  will,  Charles  Seymour  was  heir 
at  law  in  case  the  former  died  without  children. 
Part  of  the  unfortunate  man's  early  life  was 
certainly  known  to  Dalrymple,  but  what  had 
befallen  him  subsequent  to  his  marriage  was 
still  hidden  from  him,  and  also  the  fate  of  his 
once  loved  Mabel  Stewart,  for  as  it  has  been 
before  remarked,  on  this  subject  he  had  never 
touched  with  Mrs  Neville.      Were  it   indeed 
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acknowledged  that  Charles  Seymour  was  right- 
ful heir,  then  Dalrymple  determined  that  all 
private  affairs  should  give  v^ay,  he  would 
speedily  return  to  Paris,  and  seeking  out 
Charles  Seymour,  offer  him  all  the  advice 
and  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  whole  and  full  confession  of  his  love 
for  Mabel  Neville  must  be  delayed  until  his 
return — yet  enough  had  passed  between  them 
for  each  to  feel  acquainted  with  the  other's 
feehngs.  It  was  not  in  Dalrymple's  nature 
to  delay  the  performance  of  any  duty  he  con- 
sidered imperative ;  and  his  interest  for  young 
Seymour  led  him  to  wish  that  common  report 

s 

alone  should  not  convey  the  intelligence  of 
Percivars  sudden  death.  Late  in  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  he  therefore  bid  adieu  to 
Melverley  en  route  for  Hazelymph,  whence 
he    had    some    preparations   to   make    before 
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starting  for  Paris.  He  there  received  the  not 
unwelcome  intelligence  that  Percival  had  not 
died  without  a  will.  It  appeared  that,  anxious 
to  atone  after  death  for  his  conduct  during 
life — he  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
property  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  the  remainder 
to  his  wife  in  case  she  should  be  living  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  Thus  was  part  of  his 
early  and  secret  history  disclosed  to  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  It  is  my  youtli,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free  heart, 
That  I  cast  away  for  thee — for   thee  all  reckless  as 
thou  art." 

Dalrymple  hastened  to  Paris.  His  first  visit 
was  to  the  hotel  formerly  occupied  by  Sir 
Charles  Seymour.  Not  many  weeks  had  passed, 
since  he  had  left  him  a  prey  to  the  conflicting 
feelings  of  vexation  and  remorse.  He  knew 
nothing  of  his  later  history.  On  enquiry  he 
found  he  had  left  the  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  where  another  address  was  delivered 
to  him.  There  he  applied,  again  in  vain, 
another  clue  was  given.  Neither  wearied  nor 
out  of  spirits,  for  the  terrible  news  he  had 
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to  communicate  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Seymour's  prospects,  intent  upon  fulfilling 
his  important  mission,  he  found  himself  at 
length  seeking  admittance  at  no  other  door 
than  that  of  the  magnificent  and  famiharly- 
called  Hotel  Jarvis,  He  sweetly  rejoiced  that 
Seymour  had  found  in  his  extreme  need  a 
wealthy  friend  as  he  concluded,  being  thus 
delivered  from  the  dangers  of  improvidence,  and 
those  still  greater  of  reckless  despair. 

As  the  door  was  opened  to  him,  he  was 
struck  with  the  air  of  quiet  and  gloom  which 
hung  around,  so  opposed  to  both  outward  and 
interior  grandeur. 

He  enquired  for  Sir  Charles  Seymour — did 
he  reside  here. 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Though  late  in  the  day,  could  he  see  him 
on  pressing  business? 
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'^No,  at  the  moment  Sir  Charles  was  most 
fully  engaged.  Mr  Jarvis  was  seriously  ill, 
Sir  Charles  was  in  constant  attendance.*' 

"  But  for  one  moment,"  urged  Mr  Dalrymple, 
as  he  followed  the  English  footman  into  the 
splendidly-furnished  room,  already  described, 
and  which,  from  its  cold  and  stately  appear- 
ance, bore  evident  marks  of  not  having  been 
inhabited  of  late. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  see  Sir  Charles  just  at  present, 
or  Mrs  Cecil  either ;  but  if  you  will  please  to 
wait  a  short  time,  I  think  Sir  Charles  will 
be  able  to  attend  to  you — my  master,  I  fear, 
is  dying." 

It  was  strange — there  was  evidently  some- 
thing mysterious  going  on.  If,  indeed,  the  old 
man  were  ill,  dying,  his  visit  was  ill-timed, 
yet  he   determined  to    carry    his  point,   and, 
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excusing  himself  for  his  importunity,  begged 
that  his  request  might  be  conveyed  to  Sir 
Charles    as    soon  as  it  was  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  his  thoughts  were  not 
on  the  whole  unpleasant,  so  much  had  occurred 
within  the  last  few  days,  tending  to  show  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  Hfe,  yet  his  own 
bright  hopes  had  a  magic  in  them  to  dispel 
the  sad  memories  connected  with  his  renewal 
of  Percival's  acquaintance,  and  the  shock  his 
awful  death  occasioned  even  to  his  strong 
nervous  system ;  Seymour's  prospects  had 
marvellously  brightened,  all  he  had  once 
so  fervently  desired  might  now  be  brought 
about,  and  happiness  would  probably  bring 
that  discretion  and  carefulness  which  his  late 
trials  had  apparently  not  been  able  to  produce. 
Time  was  flying,  half-an-hour  had  passed,— a 
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full  hour,  yet  Seymour  did  not  appear.  He 
had  not  sent  up  his  name,  should  he  venture 
to  do  so? 

But  what  if  Dairy mple  could  in  person 
have  carried  on  the  investigation  his  thoughts 
were  making  into  the  cause  of  Seymour's 
lengthened  absence, — what  if  he  could  have 
pierced  the  walls  that  separated  them,  and 
have  seen  him  the  principal  actor  in  the 
scene  that  tended  at  once  to  overthrow  all 
the  hopes  he  had  been  so  fondly  indulg- 
ing! 

Seymour  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
old  man  who  had  befriended  and  received  him 
when  he  had  first  encountered  the  world's 
frowns,  when  friendship,  and  love,  and  hope, 
and  joy,  with  fortune's  bright  gifts,  seemed  lost 
to  him  for  ever.     Seymour  was  kneeling   by 
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the  bed  side  of  old  Mr  Jarvis,  who  was  fast 
sinking  into  hfe's  repose,  but  whose  eyes 
kindled  with  all  the  brightness  of  former  days 
as  they  were  bent  upon  the  scene  before  him. 
It  w^as  a  marriage  ceremonial.  Close  to  him, 
on  one  side  of  Seymour,  knelt  his  darling  Rosa, 
his  adopted  child  ;  before  them  stood  the 
minister,  who  was  performing  the  sacred 
ceremony.  And  Rosa's  mother  was  present. 
It  was  she  who  had  encircled  her  brow  with 
the  bridal  wreath,  and  placed  over  her  the 
long  drooping  veil  to  hide  her  burning  blushes 
and  her  tears,  for  while  the  last  wish  of  her 
innocent  heart  was  being  fulfilled,  while  re- 
joicing that  Charles  Seymour  would  really  call 
her  wife,  she  knew  that  she  was  about  to  lose 
her  youth's  early  friend,  he  who  had  stood  in 
a  father's  stead,  whom  as  a  father  she  had 
always   considered.     He,   whose  last   act    was 

L  2 
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intended  to  secure  her  happiness,  she  felt 
would  not  live  to  witness  it.  But  she  had 
been  clasped  to  a  mother's  heart,  she  had 
received  a  parent's  blessing,  the  dream  of  her 
early  childhood  and  of  youth  had  been  ful- 
filled. Gratitude  for  such  a  blessing  mingled 
with  the  reverence  with  v^^hich  she  listened  to 
the  words  which  bound  her  for  ever  to  Charles 
Seymour. 

The  short  but  important  ceremony  was 
concluded — the  old  man's  strength  had  been 
taxed  to  the  uppermost.  Having  blessed  and 
feebly  joined  the  hands  of  the  newly-married 
pair,  he  sank  back  exhausted,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  quiet,  child-like  sleep,  leaving  Rosa  and 
Seymour  still  watching  breathlessly  the  ebb  of 
the  good  old  mans  life.  Mrs  Cecil  was 
retiring  to  her  own  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  seek  in    prayer    the   strength   she   needed, 
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when,  at  length,  Mr  Dalrymple's  message  was 
delivered  to  her.  Mechanically  following  the 
servant,  who  said  that  the  gentleman  on  urgent 
business  was  awaiting  her  presence  in  the 
saloon,  she  concluded  that  the  interview  would 
at  least  be  a  short  one,  and  expecting  to  see 
one  of  the  notaries  who  had  been  drawing  up 
the  marriage  settlement,  she  advanced  towards 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  door  closed  upon 
her.  A  figure  started  up  from  the  opposite 
sofa,  a  bright  lamp  lit  up  the  well-known, 
never-to-be-forgotten  features — she  stood  face 
to  face  with  Herbert  Dalrymple ! 

Time,  it  is  true,  had  stamped  itself,  with  its 
unfailing  impress,  upon  these  two  beings,  who, 
after  years  of  sorrow,  of  absence,  of  strong, 
passionate  feeling,  had  thus  once  more 
strangely  met.     Both  were  changed. 

Powerful,     upright,    full  of  life's  vigour  — 
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energy,  intellect,  and  decision  marked  his 
manly  countenance,  and  firmly-developed 
figure.  Dalrymple  was  but  the  expanded 
ideal  of  his  youth's  early  promise,  while  she, 
pale,  worn,  bearing  on  her  face  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  deep  suffering,  had  exchanged  the 
beautiful  bloom  of  happy  girlhood  for  the 
woman's  sad  experience  and  self-dependence. 
*'Is  your  business  very  important,  sir?" 
she  had  begun,  "  Sir  Charles  Seymour  is  at 
present — "  She  stopped.  Before  she  finished 
speaking,  a  memory  flashed  upon  her — it  be- 
came reality.  She  stood  immoveable.  "  You 
are  Herbert  Dalrymple  ! "  Her  trembling  limbs 
did  not  fail  her,  she  stood  looking  at  him,  as 
if  she  would  read  the  whole  history  of  years 
in  that  one  long,  earnest  gaze.  She  had 
power  over  herself  to  subdue  the  excess  of 
her  emotion.     He  had  sank  into  the  nearest 
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chair.  The  movement  of  her  tall,  graceful 
figure,  as  she  first  entered  the  room,  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  serious,  sad,  yet  decided, 
as  of  old,  then  so  low,  soft,  and  mournful, 
woke  those  powerful  echoes  that  long  had 
slept  within  his  heart. 

"  After  such  long,  long  years,  we  are  both 
changed,   Mabel  Stewart !" 

"And  years  have  passed  since  I  have 
heard  that  word  pronounced,"  she  said; 
"and  it  now  brings  back  very  vivid  recol- 
lections both  of  happiness  and  misery,  but 
all  is  long  past  and  forgiven — all  should  be 
forgotten." 

'^  The  wronged  may  speak  of  forgiveness  !" 

The  bitter  recollections  that  forced  them- 
selves upon  him  melted  into  pity,  as  he  strained 
his  eyes  upon  the  altered,  but  still  beautiful, 
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woman  who  stood  before  him.  He  rose,  and 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  a  seat. 

This  trivial  act  of  kindness  seemed  to  break 
the  bonds  of  pride  and  coldness,  which  had 
kept  them  apart.  His  eye  still  wandered  over 
her  pale  face,  and  the  figure  still  possessing 
the  outline  of  former  beauty.  How  strange 
was  the  fate  which  had  thus  brought  him  in 
contact  with  her,  forcing  him  to  be  the  bearer 
of  tidings  he  shrunk  from  revealing.  But 
he  nerved  himself  to  fulfil  his  mission.  He 
knew  her  to  be  of  strong,  undaunted  spirit. 
After  a  short  preamble,  he  told  her  of  Percival's 
death. 

She  had  long  thought  of  herself  as  widowed, 
lonely,  forsaken ;  she  fancied  her  husband  had 
perished  at  sea,  though  at  the  same  time  she 
was   conscious    that  his  was  not   a  nature  to 
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seek  for  a  renewal  of  their  short-lived  domestic 
happiness,  she  knew  that  his  passionate  admira- 
tion for  her  had  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  that 
wealth  was  the  real  idol  to  which  his  reckless 
and  restless  mind  had  bowed  itself.  Since  he 
had  quitted  her  in  Italy,  she  had  lost  all  traces 
of  his  very    existence. 

She  did  not,  during  Dalrymple's  short  but 
terrible  recital,  lose  her  self-possession,  though 
her  cheek  became  of  death-like  paleness.  When 
he  had  finished  speaking,  she  entreated  him 
not  to  leave  her.  She  had  need  of  friendly 
counsel   and  support. 

But  the  truth  was  not  all  told — Sir  Charles 
Seymour's  name,  mentioned  accidentally,  was  a 
clue  to  further  disclosures.  All  the  fortune 
her  husband  had  inherited  in  her  right  was 
left  to  her,  but  Linstead  reverted  to  Sir 
Charles  Seymour.    Then  came  the  short  recital 
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of  the  principal  incidents  in  Mrs  Cecil's  own 
eventful  life.  Dalrymple  listened  at  first  calmly, 
even  to  the  revelations  which  convinced  him 
that  Percival  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  had 
acted  the  trator's  part  towards  himself,  accusing 
him  falsely  of  coldness  and  neglect^  misrepre- 
senting his  conduct  while  far  away  and 
incapable  of  self-defence,  and  ending  by 
insinuating  himself  into  the  affections  of  the 
woman  w^hom  he  had  confided  to  his  trusted 
friendship.  To  all  this  Dalrymple  listened  with 
comparative  calmness.  Years  had  passed  away, 
all  was  changed,  a  terrible  justice  had  been 
awarded  him, — hfe,  too,  had  begun  to  wear  once 
more  a  happy  aspect  for  him ;  but  when  Mrs 
Cecil  represented  that  Seymour  had  sealed  his 
own  destiny,  that  his  marriage,  yes,  his  legal 
marriage,  had  just  been  solemnized,  when, 
possessing    a    clue    to     his    late  history,   he 
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instantly  discovered  to  what  extremities  his 
necessities  had  reduced  him,  grief  and  indig- 
nation completely  overpowered  him.  He  could 
not  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  or  inform  Mrs 
Cecil  that  the  marriage  which  had  been 
just  concluded,  was  but  a  marriage  of  necessity 
on  Seymour's  part.  So  utterly  was  the  young 
man  degraded  in  his  eyes,  that  he  w^ould 
have  left  the  house  without  having  an  interview 
with  him,  had  not  Mrs  Cecil  entreated  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  all  the  important  news  with 
which  in  friendship  he  had  charged  himself  for 
him.  If  possible,  the  episode  in  Eleanor 
Neville's  life  must  never  be  made  known, 
for  the  cup  of  humiliation  was  already  over- 
flowing. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Cecil  had  left  the  room, 
and   Seymour   appeared. 

Dalrymple's  countenance  expressed,  as  might 
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be  supposed,  the  most  terrible  severity.  Seymour 
put  out  his  hand.  He  held  Dalrymple  in  the 
highest  esteem,  yet  would  he  rather  have  seen 
any  one  at  the  present  moment  than  him  ;  how 
could  he  approve  of  or  congratulate  him  upon 
the  hasty  marriage  he  had  just  concluded? — 
he  in  whom  he  had  confided  with  regard  to 
Eleanor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  integrity.  All  his  former  gaiety  and 
frank,  thoughtless  manner  had  vanished.  He 
looked  ten  years  older  than  when  Dalrymple 
had  last  parted  from  him,  so  great  had  been 
his  inward  struggles  between  feeling  and 
necessity  ! 

*' I  should  have  avoided  this  meeting,  Sir^ 
had  I  not  important  news  to  communicate — 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  that  you  have  for 
ever  lowered  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  men. 
Do  you  know  that  I  had  hoped  you  might  have 
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overcome  every  obstacle,    and    have     been   in 
the   position  to    marry   Eleanor   Neville?" 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  as  he 
strove  to  avoid  Dalrymple's  scornful  look  of 
displeasure.  "  But  do  not  name  her— you 
do  not  know  what  I  have  had  to  contend  with 
— her  name  still  arouses  feelings  that  shoul 
now  be  for  ever  silenced." 

"  Feelings ! "  said  Dalrymple,  still  more 
scornfully — ''  do  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a 
word.  But  your  faults  and  follies  are  but  too 
surely  punished." 

"  Do  be  less  enigmatical,  if  you  wish  me  to 
understand  you,"  exclaimed  Seymour,  irritated 
beyond  measure  by  Dalrymple's  reproachful 
words. — ''  What  redress  had  I — ^what  friend 
to  whom  I  could  apply  ?  Was  I  not  scorned, 
deserted   by   those  who   had    made    me    the 
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penniless  wretch  I  was.  Did  not  her  father 
forbid  our  union — was  I  to  bear  all  tamely, 
and  die  an  outcast  and  a  beggar?" 

"  If  you  had  used  lawful  means,  and  trusted 
to  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  Events,"  said  Dai- 
ry mple,  seriously,  and  reverently,  "  all  would 
have  been  well. — I  have  cared  for  you,  thought 
of,  prayed  for  you  as  my  own  brother-— now 
you  must  abide  by  your  own  determina- 
tion." 

"  There  was  but  one  being,  yourself  ex- 
cepted," said  the  young  man,  whose  better  feel- 
ings could  not  be  long  silenced,  "  who  stood  by 
me  in  extreme  adversity — who  opened  his 
house  to  me — who  showered  benefits  upon  me ; 
who  but  asked  in  return  that  I  should  protect 
his  fatherless  adopted  child,  and  give  her 
some   portion,  at  least,    of  the  affection    with 
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which  I  had  unintentionally  inspired  her.  I 
have  given  her  all  that  was  in  my  power 
to  give." 

"  And,  with  the  memory  of  another  still 
vividly  fresh,  as  you  would  have  me  believe — 
you  have  thus  added  wrong  to  wrong.  I 
would  have  had  you  leave  all  to  be  true 
and  constant. 

"  And  you  know,  had  a  shadow  of  hope 
been  allowed  me,  I  should  have  been  faithful 
to  the  last — but  why  all  this  unnecessary 
torture  ?" 

"  You  well  say,  this  torture  is  now  un- 
necessary, for  you  do  not  know  all.  You 
remember  Mr  Percival?" 

"  What  cruel  mockery  of  my  poverty 
and  misery.  This  is  not  kind  or  charitable, 
Dairy  mple." 

"  Mr  Percival  has  died  suddenly — the  par- 
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ticulars  of  his  death  are  too  horrible  to  relate 
at  present — suffice  it  to  say,  that  your  position 
is  totally  reversed,  you  are  no  longer  poor, 
you  are  affluent — you  have  the  means  of 
gratifying  every  wish,  for  Percival  has  left 
you  his  heir.  Yes — Linstead,  your  favourite 
Linstead,  is  yours.  It  was  in  your  power  to 
begin  a  new  life.  I  need  not  say  how  your 
mercenary  marriage  has  marred  every  pro- 
spect." Seymour  was  speechless — he  looked 
at  Dalrymple  as  if  he  would  read  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

"  Yes  !"  the  latter  continued,  with  unrelenting 
severity,  "  you  have  now  a  home  to  which  you 
can  conduct  your  bride — you  will  not  be  indebted 
to  her  alone  for  means  of  subsistence." 

"  Oh !  have  you  no  pity  on  me  !"  exclaimed 
Seymour,  as  he  wrung  his  hands  in  bitter 
agony. 
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'*  Have  you  merited  pity?  you  have  sought 
and  have  v^ron  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  heiress — 
surely  you  are  rather  an  object  of  envy.  You 
have  only  to  forget — we  can  no  longer  reason 
upon  woman's  fickleness.  But  I  am  wrong — 
I  am  misled  by  mistaken  zeal  and  passion. 
Your  bride  of  an  hour  has  now  every  claim 
upon  you.  You  have  promised  to  protect  and 
cherish,  love  and  honour  her.  I  believe  my 
mission  is  concluded.  You  have  no  words 
of  farewell  to  Eleanor  Neville  ?" 

*'  I  can  bear  all — your  scorn,  your  detestation 
— all  but  my  own  remorseful  misery.  To  say 
I  love  Rosa  is  a  mockery.  I  have  never  loved 
but  one — to  her  I  say  farewell  for  ever — to 
life,  to  happiness,  to  all  that  this  world  can 
give.  I  am  grown  old,  tell  her,  in  sorrow 
and  vain  regrets.  I  can  forget  all  but  her — 
even   now.       You    might   have   had   pity   on 
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me — have  been  less  harsh  and  unfeeling  :  but 
I  forgive."  He  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Dalrymple  remained  for  some  few  moments 
deep  in  thought.  Just  indignation  had 
prompted  his  severe  condemnation  of  Seymour's 
conduct;  yet  he  sincerely  pitied  the  unhappy 
youth  on  whom  fortune,  even  while  she  openly 
smiled,  had  frowned  in  secret.  Yet  his  fate 
was  not  to  be  blindly  blamed.  No  one  had 
started  in  life  with  fairer  prospects  than  Charles 
Seymour ;  no  one  had  been  more  beloved, 
or  possessed  more  enviable  qualities;  no  one 
had  been  more  idoHzed  than  he  had  been  by 
the  uncle,  whose  affection  had  been  exceeded 
by  his  justice.  But  all  was  at  an  end.  Poor 
Eleanor  Neville ! 

Dalrymple  was  prepared  to  leave  Paris  again 
in  a  few  days,  and  purposely  abstained  during 
his    short    visit    from    having    further   direst 
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communication  with  any  member  of  the  Hotel 
Jarvis,  with  whom  vain  but  painful  'regrets 
^Yere  connected. 

That  he  had  embittered  the  first  days  of 
Seymour's  married  life  he  \vas  well  aware; 
that  his  disclosures  had  revived  his  scarcely- 
slumbering  affection  for  Eleanor  Neville  he 
also  knew;  but  he  was  certainly  not  prepared 
for  all  that  followed  quickly  upon  these  dis- 
closures. A  letter  was  brought  to  him  on  the 
morning  that  he  intended  leaving  Paris,  in  a 
well-known  hand-writing,  entreating  his  pre- 
sence, and  advice,  on  a  momentous  occasion. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  not  without  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  Old  Mr  Jarvis  had  died 
the  preceding  week :  the  windows  were  closed, 
and  the  house  naturally  presented  a  cheerless 
appearance,  although  within  the  very  walls 
a  marriage,  usually  so  joyous  a  ceremony,  had 
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SO  lately  been  solemnised.  Though  mourning 
was  within,  surely  joy  ought  to  have  tempered 
grief;  the  old  had  passed  away,  he  had  run 
his  race ;  but  with  the  young,  bright  promises 
were  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Yet,  as  Dalrymple  entered  the  doors,  his 
heart  misgave  him  that  some  blight  had 
fallen  upon  the  fair  young  bride,  or  Mrs  Cecil's 
summons  would  not  have  been  so  hasty  and 
so  pressing.  Beautiful  Rosa !  who  had  hitherto 
unknowingly  been  watched  over  through  life 
by  a  mother's  care;  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sorrow  with  which  she  mourned  the  loss 
of  the  kindest  of  protectors,  had  rejoiced  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  only  hopes  she  had  ever 
cherished;  she  was  a  mourning,  though  not 
a  widowed  bride. 

All  too  surely  and  too  deeply  had  Dal- 
rymple's      representations,      his      scorn      and 
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ungovernable  indignation,  awoke  Seymour^s 
strong  feelings  of  self-condemnation  for  the 
weak  and  sinful  part  he  had  played,  while 
the  last  change  of  fortune,  putting  him  on 
a  level  with  the  wealthy  of  the  land,  had 
only  served  to  alienate  his  affections  still 
more  from  one  whom  he  had  vowed  to 
cherish  and  protect  through  life.  All  was 
yet  too  keen  and  fresh  for  him  to  be  able 
to  sun  himself  in  the  warmth  of  her  guile- 
less affection.  Already  his  pre-occupied  manner 
and  settled  expression  of  gloomy  thought 
had,  he  well  knew,  asked  for  an  explanation 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give,  while  he 
was  maddened  with  the  consciousness  that 
his  hastily  contracted  marriage  could  but 
be  regarded  by  Eleanor  Neville  as  the  proof 
of  a  fickleness  of  which  he  wished  he  could 
really  believe   himself  guilty. 
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No !  All  had  conspired  against  him  to 
prove  what  metal  he  was  of.  He  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  adversity,  and  been 
found  wanting. 

Under  these  terrible  convictions,  Rosa's 
affection  was  more  than  distressing  to  him, 
nor  could  he  stand  her  mother's  deep  and 
searching  glance.  Some  step  must  be  taken 
to  restore  him  in  any  degree  to  equanimity 
of  mind.  He  trusted  all  to  time^ — it  had, 
he  knew,  a  healing  influence — but  the  quiet, 
the  monotony  of  a  stationary  home  was 
become  perfectly  unbearable.  A  temporary  ab- 
sence and  perfect  change  of  scene  was,  he  felt, 
the  best  resource  to  which  he  could   apply. 

A  quickly-concocted  plan,  a  plausible  story  of 
a  hasty  summons  from  a  friend,  who,  fancying 
himself  dying,  and  in  a  foreign  land,  had  en- 
treated Seymour  to  make  all  speed  to  receive  his 
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last  wishes,  sufficed  to  give  a  colour  of  excuse 
for  his  sudden  departure  for  the  East,  which 
for  some  days  he  had  been  meditating. 
Thus  does  one  unwary  step  lead  on  to 
another,  and  another,  and  he  who  seeks  by 
unlawful  or  unprincipled  means  to  extricate 
himself  from  difficulty,  does  but  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  disgrace  and  misery.  On 
the  morning  on  which  Dalrymple  had  hastened, 
to  answer  Mrs  Cecil's  summons,  Seymour 
quitted  Paris,  having  left  a  few  Hnes  con- 
cerning his  future  plans,  kindly  worded,  but 
piercing  through  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Rosa. 

Seymour  had  purposely  avoided  saying 
farewell.  He  spoke  of  his  intended  return, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  when  he  hoped 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
promises    he  had   made   to   Mr   Jarvis.      He 
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trusted  his  young  wife,  in  the  meantime,  to 
her  mother's  tender  care. 

Such  was  the  dark  and  terrible  mystery 
upon  which  Mrs  Cecil  craved  Dairy mple's 
friendly  counsel,  for  with  Seymour's  altered 
manner  and  sudden  disappearance  some  mystery 
was  connected,  to  which  Rosa's  former 
misgivings  and  forebodings  gave  a  miserable 
strength. 

She  was  sure  that  she  had  not  sufficed, 
she  never  could  suffice  to  him,  as  wife. 
Gratitude,  perhaps  compassion,  had  prompted 
to  the  irrevocable  step  he  had  taken — or  was 
it  possible  that  her  large  fortune  had  attracted 
him  ?  No !  shame  on  the  mercenary  idea. 
Yet  she  was  his  own  lawful  wife;  why  had 
he  thus  deserted  her  in  the  first  days  of 
their  married  life?  Would  she  not  willingly 
have  accompanied  him  on  the  merciful  mission 
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he  told  her  he  was  fulfilling?  Had  she 
not  a  right  to  go  with  hinci  all  over  the 
world?  Her  mother  vainly  endeavoured  to 
console  her,  but  there  was  no  source  from 
which  to  draw  consolation. 

It  was  a  relief  when  Mr  Dalrymple  made 
his  appearance.  Dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  Rosa's  mother  met  him,  as  he 
was  mounting  the  stairs.  She  told  him  in 
a  few  words  what  had  occurred  since  their 
last  meeting,  and,  opening  the  door  of 
Rosa's  sitting-room,  invited  him  to  follow. 

Rosa's  own  taste  had  ornamented  this 
room,  and  its  elegant  and  brilliant  aspect 
presented  a  sad  contrast  to  her  own  mournful 
appearance,  as  she  sat  perfectly  immoveable, 
as  if  despair  had  deprived  her  of  life. 

As  her  mother  and  Dalrymple  entered, 
she   raised   her   head.      All   her   soft,    girlish 
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beauty  had  vanished ;  her  heavy  eyes  wandered 
mechanically  towards  Dalrymple,  while  a  faint 
blush  tinged  her  pale  cheek. 

For  the  moment  Dalrymple  seemed  to  lose  his 
self-command.  What  counsel  could  he  give  ? 
None !  He  could  only  break  out  into  the 
most  bitter  invectives  against  Seymour,  who 
seemed  to  live  but  to  bring  misery  upon  all 
connected  with  him. 

To  follow  in  his  track  was  apparently 
hopeless — he  had  left  no  direct  address.  He 
could  but  entreat  Rosa  to  be  calm,  reasonable ; 
for  her  mother's  sake,  not  to  give  way  to 
despair. 

As  his  best  friend,  one  of  whom  Seymour 
had  often  spoken  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
she  entreated  him  to  tell  her  if  possible  all 
he  knew  of  his  former  history.  If  he  would 
only    return,   even   if  he   had   loved   another, 
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she  might,  perhaps,  hope  to  win  him  to  herself 
by  the  submission  and  tenderness  of  the  most 
devoted  wife. 

Endeavouring,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
evade  her  questions,  and  promising  to  remain 
some  few  days  longer  in  Paris,  or  even,  if 
possible,  to  discover  the  route  he  had  taken, 
Dalrymple  took  a  hasty  leave.  He  feared 
to  yield  up  the  secret,  which  should  be  care- 
fully preserved,  to  Rosa's  pressing  investigations. 
On  returning  to  his  own  apartments,  he 
found  a  letter  from  Seymour,  informing  him 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  desiring  him, 
if  he  wished  to  have  any  communication  with 
him,  to  address  him  at  Alexandria,  from  whence 
the  letter  would  be  forwarded  to  him. 

If  such  were  his  destination,  there  might 
be  still  time  to  overtake  him  before  he  quitted 
Marseilles,   whence    the    steamer  was   to   sail 
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early  the  foUowing  week.  That  very  night 
Dalrymple  determined  to  start  for  that  port,  once 
more  to  use  the  influence  he  knew  he  possessed 
over  him,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  not 
to  add  folly  to  folly,  crime  to  crime,  but  calmly 
to  take  upon  himself  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
for  which  he  had  become  responsible. 

But  this  plan  was  frustrated.  The  same 
evening  another  message  reached  him  from 
Mrs  Cecil.  Rosa's  state  made  her  very  anxious. 
The  sudden  shock  she  had  received,  by  which 
her  fondest  hopes  were  overthrown,  added  to 
the  depression  of  mind  caused  by  Seymour's 
altered  manner  ever  since  her  marriage,  was 
certainly  tending  to  produce  an  attack  of  fever, 
from  which  great  danger  might  be  apprehended. 
In  this  great  distress  Mrs  Cecil,  waiving  con- 
ventionahsm,  had  entreated  Dalrymple  again 
to  come  to  her  assistance. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  day  Rosa  had 
refused  to  listen  to  any  words  of  attempted 
consolation,  or  to  take  the  smallest  nourishment. 
Her  mother  had  urged,  entreated,  but  in  vain. 
Still  she  lay  on  the  sofa  in  her  own  sitting- 
room  ;  there  she  had  last  parted  from  her 
husband — his  few  cruel  words  were  still  held 
crushed  in  her  hand,  which  burnt  as  Dalrymple 
kindly  pressed  it  in  his  own.  The  wildness 
of  fever  was  in  her  eyes,  her  cheek  was  flushed, 
her  hair  hung  in  disorder,  while  a  few  buds 
of  the  orange-flower  wreath  she  had  worn 
at  the  bridal  ceremony  were  beside  her,  vain 
relics  of  a  short-lived  happiness,  and  at  which 
she  gazed  with  mournful  pleasure. 

While  they  watched  beside  her,  silently,  she 
fell  into  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep — all  the  past 
events  of  life  for  the  moment  sinking  into 
insignificance,  with  those  two  strangely-linked 
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beings,  who  were  now  buried  in  the  reality 
of  the  present.  It  seemed  hard  that  one  so 
young  and  innocent  should  be  doomed  to 
the  intense  suffering,  to  endure  which  time 
and  experience  in  general  kindly  pave  the 
way. 

Dalrymple  spoke  of  his  intended  pursuit 
of  Seymour — it  received  Mrs  Cecil's  sanction — 
but  at  the  same  time  she  entreated  him  to 
delay  his  journey  for  a  few  days,  trusting  her 
anxiety  on  Rosa's  account  would  ere  then  have 
passed  away,  enabhng  her  to  cope  alone  with 
the  difficulties  that  lay  before  her.  Widowed 
and  solitary,  having  lost  the  kindest  of  friends 
and  benefactors,  she  felt  she  had  now  a  home 
to  seek.  Brighter  days  were,  she  trusted,  in 
store  for  her  child  ;  yet,  should  the  illness 
which  threatened  her  pass  away,  she  trusted 
it  might  ever  be  permitted  her  to  watch  over 
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her,  either  to  witness  her  happiness  or  soothe 
her  sorrow.  Then  she  confided  to  Dairy naple 
the  yearning  she  had  towards  her  native  country. 
To  be  once  more  on  English  ground  and 
welcoEcied  to  a  sister's  embrace,  had  been  the 
silent  dream  of  many  suffering  years-— might 
it  not  now  be  reahsed  ? 

Too  long  and  bitterly  had  she  paid  the 
penalty  of  early  error,  in  no  way  more  severely 
than  in  the  total  banishment  from  her  own 
family.  Her  youth  and  its  aspirations  had 
passed  away;  while  Dalrymple  still  cherished 
hopes  he  could  not  confide  to  her,  with  whom  the 
kind  freedom  of  friendship  had  for  ever  super- 
seded more  arbitrary  ties.  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  Mabel  Neville,  with  a  fondness 
to  which  he  was  resolved  his  next  meeting 
should  give  full  expression;  and  whether  his 
search  proved  successful  or  no,  he  determined 
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that  his  steps  should  speedily  be  turned  home- 
wards. 

It  was  also  agreed,  that  when  Rosa  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  she  and  her  mother  should 
visit  England,  taking  up  their  temporary  abode 
in  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  Hazelymph 
estate,  not  far  from  the  Glen. 

While  they  thus  spoke  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  Rosa  still  slept,  but  it  was  evidently 
a  feverish  and  not  a  refreshing  sleep.  It  was 
certainly  advisable  to  procure  medical  advice, 
in  this  early  stage  of  illness,  to  ward  off  the 
chance  of  worse  symptoms  than  had  at  present 
shown  themselves,  though  Mrs  Cecil  naturally 
shrunk  from  disclosing  to  a  stranger,  that  severe 
mental  anxiety  in  one  so  young  had  so  strongly 
acted  upon  her  bodily  frame. 

Dalrymple  at  length  took  his  leave,  content 
to  think  that  Rosa  was  placed  in  good  hands, 
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under   the   charge  of  the  eminent   Dr , 

and  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
smoothe  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  her  mother's 
path. 

Day  after  day,  however,  passed,  and  his 
friendship  was  called  into  constant  exercise ; 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  Mrs  Cecil  to 
bear  alone  the  burden  of  the  most  wearing 
anxiety,  for  Rosa's  indisposition  had  soon  taken 
an  alarming  form.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  life  and  death — but  youth,  more  than 
strength  of  constitution,  at  length  overcame 
the  violence  of  disease,  and  the  fever  subsided, 
but  to  leave  a  languor  and  delicacy,  to  guard 
against  which,  the  utmost  care  was  necessary. 
But  it  was  now  high  time  for  Dalrymple  to 
start  upon  his  meditated  travels,  for  con- 
sciousness had  fully  returned  to  the  poor 
invalid — it  w^as  all  Hke  a  terrible  dream  to 
VOL.   III.  N 
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her.  Could  he  but  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
and  induce  Seymour  to  return  Vith  him,  his 
presence  would,  above  all,  tend  to  invigorate 
Rosa's  health,  and  re-estabhsh  peace  in  her 
heart.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs  Cecil  was 
fully  bent  upon  the  projected  visit  to  England, 
persuading  herself  that  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  the  gratifying  Rosa's  earnest  wishes 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  mother's  own 
native  land,  would  soon  do  wonders  in  infusing 
new  strength  into  her  constitution. 

Dalrymple  soon  set  off  upon  his  travels, 
leaving  the  mother  and  daughter  to  make 
every  necessary  preparation  for  their  visit  to 
E  gland. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"  But  did'st  tliou  meet  tlie  face'no  more 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  ? 
And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true  ?" 

Days  had  lengthened  into  weeks  since  Dal- 
rymple's  departure  from  Melverley,  and  Mabel 
Neville  had  received  no  tidings  of  him.  Not, 
as  she  thought  herself,  that  she  had  any  right  to 
expect  a  communication  direct  from  him,  for 
no  word  had  passed  his  lips,  binding  her 
when  absent  to  cherish  his  remembrance. 
Certainly  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
her  life,  and  perhaps,  at  such  a  time,  he 
might  have  been  betrayed  into  an  expression 

n2 
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of  more  than  common  feeling,  yet  their  short 
last  parting  was  ever  recurring  to  mind, 
when  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  feel  pri- 
vileged to  pass  the  ordinary  bounds  of  con- 
ventional civility. 

Still  why  had  he  not  written  ?  His 
journey  to  Paris  was  fraught  with  mutual 
interest. 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  all, 
nor  if  he  wrote  could  he  disguise  the  truth. 
Time  would  prove  all  things. 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  had  no  friend  at  hand 
to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart.  Flo- 
rence's reserve  was  painful  to  her;  mourning 
in  secret  over  the  loss  of  her  youth's  friend, 
she  had  at  length  learnt  even  to  shun  her 
society,  and  now  her  heart  began  to  yearn 
for  her  own  home.  Having  recovered  from 
her  accident,  she  determined,  notwithstanding 
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the  old  Earl's    entreaties,  to    leave    Melverley 
at  once. 

The  longing  to  see  once  more  all  the 
loved  home  faces  became  irresistible,  and 
with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure 
she  bade  adieu  to  Melverley  and  its  inmates. 

She  had  certainly  gained  experience  in  the 
world's  ways,  and  had  learnt  to  discriminate 
between  the  kindness  of  true  benevolence, 
and  the  counterfeit  interest  of  etiquette.  She 
had  also  learnt  the  hard  lesson,  that  on  un- 
tried friendship  the  stamp  of  worth  has  not 
been  set.  She  had  learnt  it  to  her  cost;  she 
bitterly  mourned  over  this  hard  knowledge, 
as  she  bid  Lady  Florence  adieu,  with  an 
outward  composure,  of  which,  but  some  short 
months  previous,  she  could  not  have  ima- 
gined herself  capable.  At  length  the  part- 
ing was  over,  and  Mabel  felt  she  had  grown 
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worldly,  selfish,  unkind !  But  intuitively  she 
knew  that  deep  in  Florence's  heart  rankled 
proud  disappointment ;  it  would  have  been  a 
mockery  to  attempt  the  expression  of  feel- 
ings belonging  to  that  which  has  "  passed 
away." 

Sad  thought,  that  the  past  can  never  re- 
turn !  Hopes  crushed,  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  gone  for  ever,  will  cause  a  gleam  of 
thought  to  pass  across  the  mind  of  the  least 
reflective. 

How  venerable  is  the  past !  how  the  enthu- 
siastic, loving  heart,  clings  to  its  memory ! 
Adieu,  picturesque,  beautiful,  beloved  relics  of 
what  was  once  young,  bright,  and  aspiring 
as  childhood's  self!  how  comparatively  tame 
and  uninteresting,  is  the  bright,  broad,  un- 
marked expanse  of  what  is  stretched  out  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  hour !     Who  does  not 
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love  the  very  lichen  on  the  old  grey  stone, 
because  it  speaks  of  the  past!  the  leafless 
branch  of  the  hollow  gnarled  oak,  which 
could  preach  to  the  understanding  soul,  the 
wisdom  of  centuries  ! 

Yet  the  present,  the  fickle  fashion  of  the 
hour,  glories  in  its  innumerable  votaries. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day,  and  Mabel  was 
travelling  homewards. 

The  new  year!  How  all  our  anticipations 
turn  towards  it !  The  old  is  dismissed,  disre- 
garded as  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  is 
thrown  aside  for  ever.  It  can  give  us 
nothing  more. 

The  young  heir  apparent  of  time's  inesti- 
mable wealth  has  taken  possession,  and  craves 
our   care   and   homage. 

We  yield  it,  unquestioning. 

But  that  past  irrecoverable  *  old  year '  knows 
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its  own  worth,  though  we  are  blind  to  it.  It 
cannot  be  folded  up  and  put  away  as  a 
worn-out  garment,  nor  kindly  tolerated,  only  in 
consideration  of  former  services,  like  some  worn- 
out  old  statesman  or  general.  Clad  in  its  mantle 
of  snow,  it  vanishes  away,  but  its  frozen 
footsteps  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon 
the  springing  turf  of  the  young  green  year. 
We  bear  the  stamp  of  the  past  in  our  present 
existence.  It  speaks  in  our  looks,  words,  actions ; 
we  are  not  moulded  suddenly  into  the  form 
we  now  possess.  And  when  alone,  unnumbered 
memories  and  thoughts,  sad,  bright,  changing 
like  the  swift  summer  clouds,  fleet  over  us, 
bringing  back  to  our  minds  hours,  perhaps 
the  sweetest  hours  in  our  life,  passed  away 
for  ever.  Sometimes  the  tide  of  thought  that 
rushes  in  is  too  painful  to  be  borne,  contrasted 
with  the  present   moment,      We  would  force 
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it  back  again;  it  unfits  us  too  much  for  the 
small,  wearisome,  yet  content-giving  duties  of 
actual  life.  In  fancy  we  see  again  the  kind 
face,  hear  the  gentle,  loving  voice,  feel  the 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  on  all  of  which 
death,  or  change,  has  set  his  seal ;  and  the 
heart,  while  it  yearns  in  agony  towards  the 
visionary  past,  feels  too  acutely  the  resistance 
of  those  prison  bars,  through  which  young 
happiness,  hope,  and  love,  never  more  can 
enter. 

Solitude  has  indeed  a  strange  power  over  us  ; 
particularly  soUtude  in  a  home  crowded  with 
the  recollections  of  a  thoughtful,  if  not  an 
eventful  life. 

But  to  Mabel  Neville  all  was  joy, — real, 
and  in  anticipation — when  she  found  herself, 
once  more,  the  welcomed  wanderer,  reunited  to 
the    home    circle.      And  changes   had    taken 
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place,  even  during  the  few  months  of  her 
absence.  Eleanor  was  changed  to  her  eyes, 
as  she  sat  by  the  bright  winter's  fire,  which, 
lighting  up  the  pure  beauty  of  her  countenance, 
revealed  an  expression  of  subdued  feeling,  and 
resigned  melancholy,  which  Mabel  contemplated 
with  pain,  though  not  without  deep  admiration. 
Their  mother,  too,  at  times  wore  a  more 
anxious  look  than  usual ;  though  she  w^as  ever 
cheerful  and  kind,  yet  every  now  and  then  she 
seemed  to  have  gained  a  habit  of  looking  as 
if  she  were  endeavouring  to  read  Eleanor's 
thoughts — while  Mabel  longed  to  confide  to 
her  sister  the  hopes  that  she  had  never  yet 
expressed  to  any  human  being,  did  she  not 
fear   to    awake   her   bitter  regrets. 

But  the  greatest  change  was  in  Mr  Neville. 
He  was  no  longer  the  stern,  reserved,  silent 
being,  whom  his  children  feared  and  reverenced, 
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but  could  scarcely  be  said  to  love  with  filial 
affection.  The  child  whose  happiness  had 
received  so  severe  a  blow,  whose  union  with 
one  whom  he  considered  unworthy  of  her  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  forbid,  now  appeared 
to  have  aroused  at  length  that  dormant 
feeling  of  parental  love,  which  is  blessed  both 
in  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  To  all  around, 
but  to  Eleanor  in  particular,  he  was  become 
gentle  and  sympathizing,  seeming  as  if  he  thus 
wished  to  atone  for  all  he  had  been  unwillingly 
compelled  to  make  his  child  suffer.  And 
thus  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  severing 
of  one  strong  tie,  had  but  drawn  closer  around 
Eleanor  others  of  a  no  less  exalted  character; 
while  Mabel,  in  her  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  increased  delights  of  home,  almost  blessed 
the  firmness,  for  which  her  father  felt  such  an 
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atonement  necessary  as  that  which  he  had 
learnt  to   practise. 

Eleanor,  too,  felt  the  force  of  that  strong 
principle  of  right,  which^  required  that  its  stern 
dictates  should  be  qualified  by  the  subduing 
of  what  had  become  second  nature, — yet 
loving  as  she  did  to  feel  that  she  had  awakened 
her  father's  latent  sympathies,  she  could  not 
forget.  She  knew  that  Seymour  could  never 
be  more  to  her;  his  present  life,  his  abode, 
his  future  prospects,  his  destination,  were  all 
unknown  to  her.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  forget 
him  in  time,  for  a  miracle  was  not  to  be 
worked  for  her.  She  could  not  unreservedly 
blame  him,  as  most  did.  Fortune  had  been 
his  enemy — he  had  but  to  choose  between 
evils. 

She  did  not  know  all.  Report  said  he  was 
Mr  Percival's   heir.     If  such  were    the  case, 
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might  not  happier  days  be  in  store  ;  might 
not  wealth  be  his  to  share  with  her,  if  only 
her  father's  stern  rejection  of  him  in  his  altered 
circumstances  had  not  aroused  the  pride 
which  even   he,   gentle   as  he  was,  possessed. 

Might  she  not  still  hope? 

Such  hope  it  was  now  Mabel's  earnest 
endeavour  tacitly  to  encourage,  through  the 
medium  (though  she  scarcely  admitted  the 
idea  to  dwell  in  her  mind)  of  Mr  Dalrymple's 
power  to  produce  order  out  of  disorder,  and 
to  bring  happiness  out  of  trouble. 

For  Mabel  saw  everything  through  the 
bright  medium  of  her  own  mind.  To  her 
the  world  was  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  place, 
replete  with  blessings,  great  and  small,  both 
within  and  around  us,  where  opportunities 
are  ever  opening  before  us  for  doing  good, 
and  obtaining  good,  if  only  we  give  heed    to 
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them.  So  many  light  hearts  and  happy  faces 
are  to  be  seen !  A  kind  look  and  word  can 
so  easily  alleviate  sorrow,  and  earnest  en- 
deavours will  so  surely  succeed  in  bestowing 
more  substantial,  though  not  more  lasting, 
benefits  than  smiles  and  words,  that  mere 
existence  may  well  be  considered  as  a  boon 
for  which  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
Mabel  felt  it  to  be  a  pleasant  world,  because, 
to  a  pure  and  earnest  heart,  such  as  hers, 
opportunities  will  never  fail  for  the  expansion 
of  kindly  feeling;  and  to  her,  it  was  also  a 
beautiful  world,  varying  in  its  aspect  of  sun- 
shine and  shade,  mountains  and  vallies,  and 
forests.  And  well  may  each  grateful  heart 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  beautiful  world,  with 
its  warm  and  sunny  climes,  its  ice-bound, 
grand,  and  barren  coasts,  its  tropical  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,    its  calm  hill  sides,    on 
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which,  in  this  our  temperate  zone,  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  throws  its  lengthened  ad- 
vancing and  departing  shadows.  How  grand 
is  the  stormy  ocean,  stretching  from  land  to 
land !  how  peaceful  the  pretty  stream  which 
waters  the  green  meadows  of  our  childhood's 
home — everywhere,  what  beauty,  what  sim- 
plicity, and  sublimity  ! 

Mabel  rather  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
possessor  of  Hazelymph,  on  whose  grey  wall 
she  gazed  rather  more  frequently  than  for- 
merly, was  still  absent.  Absence  gave  a 
colour  to  the  silence  which,  as  she  confessed, 
she  was  very  impatient  should  no  longer  be 
unbroken ;  yet  she  could  not  believe  the  report 
in  circulation,  which  said  that  Mr  Dalrymple, 
tired  of  the  solitude  of  his  own  home,  on 
quitting  Paris,  had  set  off  on  travels  which 
were  to  be  of  some  months'  duration,  and  in 
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the  meantime  had  ordered  the  White  Cottage 
to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  lady  and 
her  daughter,  to  whom,  being  in  difficulties,  he 
had  offered  a  temporary  home. 

But  this  report  was  not  unfounded,  on  the 
whole.  The  White  Cottage  appeared  exactly 
suited  to  the  position  in  which  Mrs  Cecil  and 
her  daughter  were  for  the  time  so  unfortunately 
placed,  being  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest, 
within  a  comparatively  easy  distance  from 
the  sea  coast;  and,  above  all,  near  the  one 
spot  tow^ards  which  Mrs  Cecil's  recollections 
of  youth  fondly  leant.  Its  unpretending 
exterior,  as  well  as  its  cheerful  sunny  aspect," 
rendered  it  a  well-chosen  abode,  when  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  restoration  to  health,  was  an 
object.  Both  Mrs  Cecil  and  Rosa  preferred 
remaining  incognito  until  Mr  Dalrymple's 
return,    when    happier  days  might  be   looked 
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for,  and  Rosa's  marriage  even  was  purposely 
kept  a  secret,  in  order  not  to  awaken  neigh- 
bouring curiosity  for  the  fate  of  one  apparently 
so  deserted.  Both  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  Mr  Dalrymple's  return,  as  they  first 
established  themselves  in  their  new  abode, 
while  Mrs  Cecil  assumed  a  cheerfulness  she 
could  not  feel,  for  Rosa's  health  was  still 
extremely  delicate,  and  her  spirits  very 
variable. 

At  times  she  would  give  way  to  the  most 
joyous  expectations  of  her  husband's  speedy 
return,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  she 
dwelt  upon  so  uneasily,  connected  with  his 
real  feelings  towards  herself;  then  she  would 
suddenly  sink  into  the  deepest  despair,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  sob 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  At  length,  a 
profound  melancholy  seemed  to  be  her  settled 
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state  of  mind.  She  wished  for  no  society,  or 
any  change  to  divert  her  thoughts,  her  principal 
delight  consisting  in  wandering  with  her 
mother  amid  the  beautiful  glades  of  the 
forest. 

Longing  as  she  did  to  behold  her  sister 
once  more,  Mrs  Cecil,  after  some  days  spent 
in  this  retirement,  waited  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  Glen,  hoping  each  day  that 
Rosa  would  begin  to  benefit  by  the  complete 
change  of  place  and  scene.  At  length  acci- 
dent brought  about  an  unexpected  meeting. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  January.  A  de- 
lightfully soft  warm  day  for  the  season 
tempted  Rosa  to  wish  to  explore  further 
than  usual,  and,  feeling  fatigued,  she  sat 
down  under  a  sunny  bank,  while  her  mother 
carefully  wrapt  her  shawl  around  her,  to 
shield  her  from  the  least  breath  of  cold  air. 
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While  thus  busily  engaged,  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  perceived,  that  two  female 
figures  had  approached,  and  were  standing  at 
a  little  distance,  looking  on,  with  an  interest 
which  was  perhaps  more  benevolent  than 
courteous,  but  Rosa's  extreme  delicacy  of 
complexion  and  figure  were  too  remarkable 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  during  her's  and  Mrs 
Cecil's  daily  walks;  and  now,  with  a  few 
words  of  apology,  Eleanor  and  Mabel  Neville 
(for  it  was  they)  came  up,  and  begged  to 
know  if  they  could  render  any  assistance. 

In  a  moment,  a  conviction  flashed  across 
Mrs  Cecil's  mind,  that  it  was  her  sister's 
own  children  with  whom  she  was  standing 
talking  face  to  face. 

The  temptation  to  make  herself  known  to 
them  was  almost  irresistible,  but  she  restrained 
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herself,  inviting  them  to  accompany  her  and 
Rosa  to  the  cottage,  and  rest  before  return- 
ing to  the  Glen,  which,  as  they  said,  was  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 

It  happened  that  the  two  sisters  had 
started  from  home,  with  the  intention  of 
making  their  first  call  upon  their  new  neigh- 
bours at  the  White  Cottage,  about  whom 
report  had  circulated  many  interesting  and 
improbable  anecdotes,  and  they  were  not 
sorry  to  identify  them  with  the  pretty  invalid 
Rosa,  and  the  handsome  and  fascinating- 
mannered  Mrs  Cecil. 

The  latter  was  not  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  a  certain  sympathy  which  both  parties 
felt  attracted  them  at  once  towards  each 
other. 

The  romance  in  Mabel's  enthusiastic  na- 
ture was    pleasantly  excited    by    the    mystery 
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which  she  determined  to  think  was  connected 
with    the    history  of    her    new  friends,    their 
sudden  change  to  the  retirement  of  the  New 
Forest,    from    the    gaiety    of    Paris.      Rosa's 
extreme    youth,   contrasted    with    her    evident 
dejection,   the  air    of  wealth    and    refinement 
which  was  visible  around.     At  the  sayie  time 
Eleanor's  gentleness  and    unobtrusive    feeling, 
joined  to  her  personal   beauty,  was    most   at- 
tractive   to    her    unknown  cousin.      She  ap- 
peared   to    Rosa    as    the    type    of     English 
maidenhood,  the  living  personification  of  that 
high-souled    loveliness,    which     her     youthful 
imagination  had  so  often  pictured  to  itself,  and 
which  Seymour's   glowing    descriptions  in  the 
first    happy    days  of    her    acquaintance    with 
him     had     tended     to     idealize     still     more 
strongly. 

And  suddenly,  as    Eleanor  sat  by  her   (for 
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she  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  on  which  her 
mother's  care  had  placed  her  when  they 
reached  home),  then  flashed  across  her  me- 
mory the  recollection  of  the  name  of  Neville 
casually  mentioned  by  him.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  vague  idea,  which  soon  gave 
place  to  others  more  definite,  as  she  listened 
to  Eleanor's  account  of  some  particular  spot 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Glen.  It  had 
often  been  painted  to  her  in  bright  colours, 
during  those  first  days  when  her  sketches 
formed  a  fertile  theme  of  conversation 
between  herself  and  the  young  Englishman. 

He  was  certainly  acquainted  with  her 
beautiful  cousins. 

How  was  it,  that  he  had  never  talked  to 
her  openly  of  them? 

She  longed,  yet  she  dared  not  mention  his 
name.     No  !     It  could  never,  she  felt,  pass  her 
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lips,  until  happier  days  were  in  prospect — 
but  were  such  ever  reserved  for  her? 

In  the  mean  time  she  anxiously  hoped, 
that  her  mother  would  give  her  permission 
to  make  herself  known  to  the  Nevilles  at 
their  next  meeting,  which  was  arranged  for 
the  following  day,  when  Mrs  Neville  also 
intended  calling. 

The  two  girls  at  length  hastened  home- 
wards to  give  a  highly-coloured  description 
of  the  two  charming  foreigners,  as  they  were 
called,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  arrived 
amongst  them. 

That  evening  was  passed  by  mother  and 
daughter  in  an  unusual  reverie,  even  though 
Rosa's  invalid  state  had  at  present  imposed 
quiet  and   early  habits. 

Mrs  Cecil  was  recalling  her  nieces'  features, 
from   whom,    as  children,   she  had   parted  on 
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that  eventful  night,  so  many  years  ago.  Then 
her  dearly-loved  sister,  whose  affectionate  kind- 
ness she  had  so  ungratefully  outraged — how 
would  she  receive  her  on  the  morrow  ?  Might 
she  hope  that — unchanged  in  heart,  at  least 
— she  would  once  more  be  kind,  loving,  for- 
giving, as  formerly.  Surely  sorrow  has  a 
right  to  sympathy — and  she  had  suffered. 
And  as  she  looked  at  Rosa,  she  felt,  if  only 
that  blessing  were  spared  her,  she  could  bear 
all — even  cold  rejection  by  her  own  flesh  and 
blood.     If  Rosa  were  only  spared  to  her ! 

A  pang  shot  across  her  heart;  a  doubt, 
a  misgiving,  a  consciousness  that  deeper  and 
deeper  sorrow  was  in  store  for  her.  How 
pale  and  wasted  she  looked,  as  she  lay  mo- 
tionless upon  the  sofa  in  her  deep  mourning 
dress ;  the  subdued  light  of  a  lamp  falling 
upon    her,    illuminating    her    young    spotless 
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brow — her  dark  eye-lashes  resting  upon  her 
once  rounded  cheek,  now  strongly  marking 
out  its  changed  outline.  She  was  scarcely 
sleeping,  though  her  eyes  were  closed.  Vision- 
ary forms  were  passing  before  her  brain,  all 
more  or  less  taking  the  Hkeness  of  Charles 
Seymour  and  Eleanor  Neville.  How  she 
longed  to  hear  all,  to  have  her  doubts  solved : 
there  was  no  peace  in  her  heart.  The  feeble 
body  rendering  the  spirit  more  sensitive  than 
ever !  Rosa  little  knew  that  at  that  moment 
her  mother  was  gazing  upon  her  with  a  fear 
which  ninutterable  maternal  love  alone  engen- 
ders !  Her  altered  appearance  had  never  struck 
Mrs  Cecil  so  forcibly  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  perhaps  as  she  contrasted  it  with  the 
blooming  beauty  of  the  Nevilles,  whose  fea- 
tures, from  their  strong  resemblance  to  their 
mother's,  seemed  destined  to  haunt  her. 
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Rosa  soon  retired  to  rest,  but  Mrs  Cecil 
still  sat  for  some  hours  pondering  over  the 
events  of  her  own  life,  and  losing  herself  in 
conjectures  in  regard  to  the  future.  If  the 
air  of  Hampshire  were  found  not  to  agree 
with  Rosa,  she  would  certainly  speedily  re- 
move her  elsewhere,  though  the  opening  pro- 
spect of  deUghtful  intercourse  with  the  Nevilles, 
gave  promise  of  so  much  pleasure. 

The  following  day  Rosa  seemed  rather  to 
have  rallied,  appearing  less  languid  than  usual ; 
and  her  mother  was  only  too  glad  to  assist 
her  in  arranging  according  to  her  own  taste 
one  of  the  small  sitting-rooms  which  opened 
into  each  other,  with  drawings  and  books — 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  impacked — in 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  expected  arrival 
of  her  aunt  and  cousins.  When  Rosa  was 
inspired    with    any,    even    the     most     tri^dal 
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interest,  she  was  only  too  thankful,  and  she 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  from  the  society  of  girls  of 
Rosa's  own  age,  who  would  perhaps  en- 
courage her  in  her  favourite  pursuits,  and 
give  a  different  tone  to   her  thoughts. 

While  she  was  assisting  Rosa,  noting  with 
delight  a  more  animated  expression  of  coun- 
tenance than  she  had  of  late  worn,  Mrs 
Neville's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  In 
another  moment  the  long-anticipated  meeting 
would  be  over.  Would  her  sister  recognize 
her?  01'  had  years  indeed  changed  her,  and 
rendered  her  a  complete  alien  from  her 
home  ? 

She  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,  de- 
siring the  servant  to  show  the  Miss  Nevilles 
into  the  one  she  was  quitting.  An  earnest, 
searching  look — a  start — a  cry  of  surprise — 
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and  the  sisters  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms !  It  was,  indeed,  a  moment  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

They  would  have  remained  for  hours  to- 
gether, forgetful  of  all  in  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  the  hopes  and  anxieties  which, 
unexpressed,  had  to  both  been  for  years  a 
heavy  burden,  had  not  Rosa  claimed  even 
now  a  large  share  in  her  mother's  thoughts. 
Apart  from  her  she  could  not  long  be  happy. 
And  now  Mrs  Neville  looks  fondly  upon  the 
poor  child,  while  Mrs  Cecil  anxiously  studies 
the  expression  of  her  sister's  countenance, 
and  reads  there  what  she  feels  is  the  con- 
firmation of  her  fears.  But  from  this  mo- 
ment a  new  hfe  was  opening  to  Rosa,  and 
if  anything  could  have  given  a  happier  turn 
to  her  thoughts,  it  was  the  companionship 
of  Eleanor  Neville. 
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A  day  seldom  passed  without  the  cousins 
meeting,  and  often  Eleanor  even  took  her 
aunt's  place  by  Rosa's  side,  while  Mrs  Cecil 
w^as  induced  to  spend  part  of  the  morning  at 
the  Glen;  for  Eleanor  had  a  talent  for  nurs- 
ing, and  Rosa  was  never  tired  of  looking  at 
her  sweet  face. 

Some  days  had  passed  since  their  first  intro- 
duction to  each  other,  and  Rosa,  who  declared 
she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  White  Cottage, 
and   had   promised   for   her  mother's   sake  to 
exert  all  her  powers  to  be  cheerful  and  patient, 
was  giving  orders  about  the  unpacking  a  box 
of  French  books  which  had  just  arrived,  when 
Eleanor's   well-known   step   was   heard.      She 
had  purposely  come  over  to  beg  that  her  aunt 
would  allow  her  to  spend   the   morning  with 
Rosa,  while  she  changed   places   with   her   at 
the  Glen,  where  some  friends  of  her  mother's 
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had  just  arrived,  and  had  set  their  hearts 
upon  renewing  their  early  acquaintance  with 
Mrs  Cecil.  The  latter  rather  unwilhngly  con- 
sented ;  but  Rosa  always  appeared  happy  in 
her  cousin's  society,  and  giving  Eleanor  a  few 
directions,  she  agreed  to  the  proposed  plan. 

And  now  between  the  cousins  so  many 
subjects  of  interest  were  to  be  discussed,  that 
the  hours  fled  with  astonishing  quickness. 

Young  as  she  was,  Rosa  had  seen  far  more 
of  the  w^orld  than  Eleanor,  who  was  never  tired 
of  drawing  forth  all  her  powers  of  description 
of  her  own  early  years  passed  at  Marseilles,  where 
she  had  first  learnt  to  love  and  dwell  upon 
beauty  and  romance ;  of  her  yearning  towards 
a  mother  whom  she  had,  as  she  fancied,  never 
known;  of  Paris,  and  her  first  introduction 
into  society.  All  was  pleasing  and  new  to 
Eleanor,  who,   as  she  listened,  wondered  that 
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one  so  young  should  have  thought  and  felt 
so  deeply,  and  have  reasoned  upon  so  many 
subjects  on  which  experience  alone  enlightens 
the  ignorantly  happy :  for  Rosa  always  de- 
scribed the  happiness  of  her  early  life  to  have 
been  all  but  unclouded,  whether  it  were  really 
a  relief  to  her  to  dwell  upon  that  childish  past, 
or  whether  she  had  a  sort  of  consciousness 
that  the  melancholy  she  strove  to  hide  must 
naturally  excite  Eleanor's  curiosity,  and,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  te  give  a  different  bias  to  her 
ideas  respecting  her. 

Upon  no  subject  relative  to  Seymour  had 
she  hitherto  ever  touched.  They  had  been  so 
busily  engaged,  talking  and  Hstening  by  turns, 
that  the  morning  had  very  nearly  worn  away, 
and  still  the  parcel  of  French  books  lay  upon 
the  table,  to  arrange  which  Rosa  had  intended 
asking  her  cousin's  assistance. 
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"  I  suppose  you  have  gained  some  of  your 
experience  from  these  valuable  sources  ?"  said 
Eleanor,  laughing,  as  she  began  to  unpack 
the  books,  and  sought  out  places  for  them 
on  the  book-shelves.  ''  But,  after  all,  I  see 
they  are  mostly  French  novels — are  they  worth 
reading  ?" 

"  No,  scarcely ;  but  anything  is  interesting 
to  me,  from  a  child's  story-book  upwards. 
And  I  suppose  the  librarian  knew  my  taste 
for  romance,  for  we  quitted  Paris  too  hastily 
to  select  our  own  books." 

*'  Ah,  here  is  Monte  Christo,"  said  Eleanor, 
as  she  took  up  one  of  the  volumes ;  "  and 
some  excellent  illustrations,  too." 

She  placed  the  book  upon  the  table  before 
Rosa.     They  turned  over  the  leaves  together. 

"  This  has  evidently  been  a  favourite  with 
either  artists  or  authors,"  and  Eleanor  pointed 
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to  some  half- effaced  marks  in  pencil  on  the 
margin  of  some  of  the  leaves.  "  Ah,  and 
here  is  a  visiting-card  of  some  grand  Marquis, 
I  suppose  ?"  she  read  the  words  before  she 
was  aware — she  had  pronounced  the  name  of 
Charles  Seymour ! 

For  one  moment  she  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot,  as  she  looked  at  the  well-known  name. 
Then  suddenly  replaced  the  card  in  the  book, 
and  continued  turning  over  the  leaves. 

She  was  so  intent  upon  not  compromising 
herself,  or  displaying  any  emotion  before  Rosa, 
that  she  did  not  see  the  countenance  of  the 
latter,  nor  the  searching  glance  she  gave  her 
as  she  examined  the  card. 

"  You  know  Sir  Charles  Seymour  ?"  said 
Rosa,  faintly,  as  she  still  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her  companion.  But  Eleanor  seemed  again 
too    engrossed   in   examining   the   illustrations 
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to  take  note  of  Eosa's  question.  Rosa  re^ 
peated  it :  and  now  Eleanor  had  gained  enough 
command  over  herself  to  reply  with  sufficient 
composure — 

^'  Yes ;  I  have  known  him  very  long,  almost 
from  childhood." 

*^  And  you  have  never  mentioned  his  name 
to  me  ?" 

/*  No.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  months. 
But  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Not  merely  from  curiosity  —  you  must 
excuse  me." 

"Is  he  an  acquaintance  of  yours?"  asked 
Eleanor.  "You  may  have  met  in  Paris, 
perhaps  ?" 

■  She  spoke  as  coldly  and  quietly  as  she  could, 
though  her  heart  beat  violently,  as  she  continued 
tuning  over  leaf  after  leaf  without  examination. 
Her"  remarkable  agitation,  which  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  hide  from  the  quick-sighted  Rosa, 
was  to  the  latter  a  convincing  proof  that  some 
mystery  existed.  Oh !  if  she  could  only  gain 
an  insight  into  her  husband's  previous  history. 

She  felt  she  had  power  over  herself  to 
preserve  her  own  secret. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is,  as  you  guess,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  Indeed,  I  think  I  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Charles  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris.  I  fancy  he  looked  upon  me 
then  as  a  child.  He  was  the  first  handsome 
Englishman  I  had  seen,  and  he  consequently 
made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  And 
now  tell  me  all  about  him,  Eleanor  ?"  she 
continued,  caressingly. 

Oh,  if  either  could  have  looked  into  the  other's 
heart,  what  a  history  would  there  have  been 
read !  But  Eleanor,  deeply  as  she  had  schooled 
herself  to  be  reconciled  to  her  lot,  dwelUng  upon 
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those  parts  of  Seymour's  character  which  she 
knew  were  faulty,  had  yet  never  lost  her  con- 
fidence in  him.  Though  their  engagement  was 
outwardly  broken  off,  it  never  entered  her  mind 
that  she  was  forgotten,  or  that  another  could 
replace  her.  Yet  why  did  Rosa  question  her 
so  closely.  She  would  willingly  have  warded 
off  the  investigation,  and  given  some  trivial 
answer,  but  already  she  felt  certain,  from  the 
penetrating  glance  cast  upon  her,  that  half  her 
secret  at  least  was  known.  ^ 

"Now,  Eleanor,  do  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  my  Parisian  friend.  Sir  Charles  ?  You 
know  in  that  gay  city  he  became  rather  a  noted 
person.  His  uncle  disinherited  him, — my 
dear  kind  Mr  Jarvis  was  as  a  father  to 
him,  for  he  lost  all  his  property,  did  he 
not?" 

'*  Yes,  at  one  time,  but  I  believe  a  wonderful 
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destiny  has   restored  the  old  family  estate   to 
him." 

"  Do  you  not  wonder  why  I  am  so  perse- 
vering ?  but  you  are  always  kind,  Eleanor,  and 
must  humour  me  a  little  more,"  said  Rosa,  in 
the  tone  of  a  spoilt  child.  "  Indeed,  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  known  you  all  my  life.  You  will  tell 
me,  without  thinking  me  too  indiscreet,  if  I 
am  right  or  wrong.  Is  your  history,  the 
history  of  your  heart,  Eleanor,  at  all  con- 
nected with  Sir  Charles  Seymour's?  I  am 
sure  you  are  his  heau  ideal.  I  am  sure  he 
has  often  spoken  to  me  of  youl" 

"The  history  of  the  heart,"  said  Eleanor, 
sadly,  "  as  you  call  it,  is  often  a  sad  history. 
Why  will  you  ask  so  many  questions?  I 
think  I  must  catechize   you  in  return?" 

"  You  cannot  mislead  or  blind  me,  Eleanor ; 
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for  now  I  am  certain  I  am  in  the  right.  It 
is  not  curiosity,  indeed,  that  prompts  me." 

"  You  are  very  indiscreet ;  but  if  it  is  your 
affection  for  me  that  makes  you  so  very 
anxious  to  know  my  history,  or  rather  Sir 
Charles's,  perhaps — "  She  stopped.  "  It  is 
no  secret ;  at  least,  part  is  known  to  the  whole 
world — the  rest — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Rosa,  quietly,  though  the 
blood  rushed  in  torrents  through   her  veins. 

"But  you  look  quite  pale — how  easily  you 
are  excited !"  and  Eleanor  looked  at  her 
wondering.  "  I  am  sure  we  have  been  talking 
too  much  for  one  day,  and  my  aunt  begged 
you  to  be  quiet.  You  must  let  me  off  the 
remainder  of  my  story?" 

*''  No,  no ;  do  finish  it  now,  praj^,  dear 
Eleanor,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present,     I 
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am  so  fond  of  anything  that  promises  to  be 
so  romantic ;  and  if  it  is  known  to  the  whole 
world,  at  least,  the  whole  English  world,  I 
suppose  you  mean,  why  should  I  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it?" 

"  You  would  hear  all  from  different  sources 
sooner  or  later,"  said  Eleanor,  "  though,  indeed, 
the  all  I  have  to  relate  is  but  a  simple  story, 
I  am  afraid,  too  often  repeated — and  now  we 
are  nothing  to  each   other." 

"  Then  you  were  really  engaged  ?"  said 
Rosa,  as  if  she  were  weighing  the  meaning  of 
each  syllable. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  all  gone  by,  or  I  could  not 
speak  so  calmly.  I  have  shown  you  that  you 
have  a  strange  power  over  me  ;  but  now, 
once  for  all,  Rosa,  you  will  ask  me  no  more 
questions  ?" 

*'0h,  it  is  not  all  gone  by — you  love  him 
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still?  It  is  strange,  oh,  so  strange — it  was 
not  fancy — I  felt  it  was  not.  Do  you  not  love 
him,  Eleanor  ?" 

*'  I  am  doing  wrong  in  replying,  and  you  in 
questioning.  It  is  a  subject  that,  but  for  the 
accidental  falling  out  of  the  card,  would  never 
have  been  mentioned  between  us.  All  is 
ended,  all  was  ended  ;  when  my  father  rejected 
him,  and  he  proudly  and  indignantly  acquiesced. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  believe 
it  is  all  real,''  she  continued,  as  if  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  companion.  "  For- 
tune was  always  his  enemy — even  his  best 
friends  did  him  the  worst  injuries;  but  now 
he  is  free,  and  I  am  free.  Rosa,  are  you 
content  ?"  She  turned  round,  wondering  at 
her  silence;  to  her  surprise  and  terror  Rosa 
had  fainted. 

Bitterly  accusing  herself  of  imprudence,  as 
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she  hastily  called  for  assistance  and  used 
every  means  for  restoring  animation,  she 
pondered  over  the  conversation  of  the  last 
few  moments.  Why  had  Rosa  been  so  deeply 
interested  ?  What  if  she  had  unintentionally 
touched  a  cord  that  had  vibrated  too  strongly 
in   her   own  heart ! 

Fortunately  Rosa  soon  rallied,  and  apologizing 
for  the  anxiety  she  had  caused  her,  she  begged 
Eleanor  not  to  be  frightened,  for  that,  of  late, 
she  had  been  subject  to  such  attacks,  and 
had  felt  unusually  weak  and  nervous,  adding, 
she  hoped  she  would  finish  her  interesting 
story  another   time. 

Eleanor  only  looked  at  her  still  more 
anxiously.  If,  as  she  had  confessed,  she  had 
not  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity,  what  was 
her  concealed  motive  ?  a  mere  casual  acquain- 
tance could    not    have   caused    such    evident 
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emotion.  Young  as  she  was,  perhaps  she  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Su'  Charles's 
manner ;  perhaps  he  himself,  in  the  recklessness 
of  his  despair,  had  passed,  in  the  admiration 
she  would  naturally  excite,  the  bounds  of  a 
mere  simple  ball-room  flirtation.  She  hoped 
the  subject  would  never  more  be  mentioned 
between  them.  It  was  fortunate  that  for  the 
next  few  days  Eleanor  had  an  engagement  at 
home.  As  soon  as  she  was  at  liberty  she 
paid  another  visit  to  the  White  Cottage. 

She  was  shocked  to  see  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  Rosa.  Her  melancholy  seemed 
to  have  increased  ;  all  the  ground  she  had 
gained  to  be  completely  lost.  She  would 
sit  for  hours,  either  alone,  or  by  her  mother's 
side,  with  her  book  before  her,  or  her  work, 
or  drawing-materials  untouched,  as  if  all 
strength  or   desire    of  occupying   herself    had 
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departed.  Yet  she  liked  having  Eleanor 
always  beside  her.  Then  they  spoke  as  formerly 
upon  many  subjects,  but  the  name  of  Seymour 
was  never  again  mentioned,  and  Eleanor 
became  each  day  only  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  her  opinion.  It  was  strange  that  a  sympathy 
should  have  sprung  up  so  instantaneously 
between  herself  and  Rosa.  But  some  more 
strenuous  measures  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health  must  be  taken.  Did  her  Aunt  note  as 
she  did  Rosa's  increased  weakness.  Alas ! 
she  knew  that  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
applied  was  wanting.  Yet  while  there  was 
life  there  was  hope.  The  air  of  Hampshire 
was  evidently  unsuited;  even  before  Mr 
Daliymple's  return,  she  felt  it  would  be 
advisable  to  remove  Rosa  ;  yet  trouble  and 
ill- success  seemed  to  follow  all  her  undertakings, 
to   blight  all   her   hopes. 
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How  had  she  earnestly  hoped  to  secure  her 
child's  happiness  by  sanctioning  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Charles  Seymour, — and  now  to  what 
misery  had  it  not  led !  The  tenor  of  his 
letters  was  kind,  even  deprecatory,  but  did 
that  make  amends  for  his  unnecessary,  perhaps 
cruel  absence.  No,  they  rather  seemed  to 
increase  than  diminish  Rosa's  unhappiness. 
She  read  too  clearly  in  his  indifference  to 
herself,  his  love  for  another. 

Eleanor  trembled  as  she  looked  upon  the 
mother  and  daughter  who  apparently  lived 
but  for  each  other.  Surrounded  by  luxury, 
wanting  nothing  that  wealth  could  give,  the 
instabihty  of  human  happiness  never  rose  to 
her  mind  so  forcibly  as  when  she  was  exerting 
her  own  feeble  powers  to  give  hope  and 
comfort,  which  she  felt  she  could  not,  dared  not, 
even  indulge.     She   willingly  promised  to  leave 
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home,  and  accompany  Rosa  wherever  she 
wished;  for  though  she  seemed  totally  indif- 
ferent to  everything  on  her  own  account,  yet, 
for  her  mother's  sake,  she  consented  to  be 
removed  to  Bournemouth.  There,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  she  was  established.  If  any- 
thing could  have  restored  her  to  health,  it  would 
have  been  the  soft  yet  invigorating  sea-breeze 
that  was  wafted  towards  her,  while  her  eyes 
rested  calmly  and  pleasurably  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  changing  ocean,  bounding  the 
horizon. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  of  close  confine- 
ment, willingly  borne  for  Rosa^s  sake,  Eleanor 
had,  at  Mrs  Cecil's  request,  left  her  in  order 
to  refresh  herself  by  a  walk  on  the  sea 
shore.  Rosa  had  been  more  than  usually 
suffering,  and  now,  as  she  lay  apparently 
sleeping,  the  poor  mother   had   stolen  to   her 
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bed-side,  and  sat  hidden  by  the  curtain, 
listening  to  the  difficult  breathing,  watching  the 
flushed  cheek,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the 
increasing  inwardly  consuming  fever  which 
had  baffled  the  care  of  the  two  attending 
physicians.  She  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  Rosa's  delicate  constitution  had  given  a 
cruel  power  to  the  stroke  which  had  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  her.  Where  the  mind  was 
diseased,  what  remedy  could  be  applied.  Was 
all  she  most  loved  on  earth,  then,  to  be  taken 
from  her !  Her  own  beautiful  darling  child ; 
was  her's,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  of  hfe's 
gifts,  was  her's  to  be  an  early  grave  ! 

Must  all  be  parted  with !  and  must  she 
herself  be  doomed  to  linger  out  a  lonely 
existence,  at  the  moment  when  happiness 
appeared  to  have  crowned  the  search  of  years. 
How  could  she  part  from  her  child ! 
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At  that  moment  Rosa  drew  aside  the 
curtain — she  looked  at  her  mother,  with  her 
deep,  earnest  eyes,  without  speaking.  She 
placed  her  hand  in  her's. 

^'  Mother,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  dearest 
mother— I  have  been  thinking  over  many 
things.  Do  not  be  unhappy — I  am  quite  happy, 
I  am  really,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  die — 
to   leave   you,    to  leave  all  I   love." 

"  I  cannot  part  from  you,  my  own  child," 
and  bursting  into  tears,  she  knelt  down  by 
her,  placed  her  hand  upon  her  forehead,  then 
folded  her  arms  around  her.  She  had  seldom 
shown   such  emotion. 

"  I  have  lived  to  call  you  mother,  and  should 
I  not  be  thankful?  you  do  not  know  what 
I  feel,  all  I  suffer  in  the  long  wearisome  night 
— I  know  with  all  your  care  you  cannot  keep 
me    with   you,   mother !" 
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"  I  know  all,  my  child — but  for  my  sake, 
for  his  sake,  you  must  live ;  how  can  I  part 
from   you?" 

"  Eleanor  told  me  one  day  a  strange, 
terrible  tale,"  continued  Rosa,  while  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her  mother's  face.  "  I  must  tell 
it  all  before  I  die  to  you.  He  saw  that  I  loved 
him.  I  cannot  live  through  his  contempt  and 
indifference,  for  he  was  poor,  and  I  in  his  sight 
was  only  rich,  and  necessity  compelled  him 
towards  me.  I  see  it  all  clearly.  He  loved 
another,  and  that  other  is  Eleanor."  And  then 
she  told,  how  the  truth  had  dawned,  then 
flashed  upon  her,  confirmed  by  Eleanor's 
agitation,  how  she  had  controlled  her  own 
emotion  that  she  might  read  the  depths 
of  Eleanor's  heart;  how  she  had  made  her 
confide  all  her  secret  to  her,  unconscious  of 
the  wounds  she  was  inflicting.     He  had  married 
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her  perhaps  partly  out  of  pique  at  Mr  Neville's 
rejection,  partly  to  relieve  himself  from  pressing 
difficulties. 

And  who  could  see  all  more  clearly  than 
Mrs  Cecil !  Yes,  all  was  explained  that  Mr 
Dalrymple  had  dehcately  forborne  to  mention. 
His  heart  had  been  another's,  even  while  his 
vows  had  been  offered  to  Rosa.  His  long 
absence  was  evidently,  on  his  part,  an  earnest, 
silent  endeavour  to  forget  the  past,  and  begin 
life  anew.  On  his  return  might  not  things 
assume  a  brighter  aspect !  Her  heart  whispered. 
No !  no  !    as  she  looked  at  Rosa. 

"  And  now,  mother,  when  I  am  gone,  let 
him  be  happy — and  Eleanor — you  will  promise 
me,  for  my  sake.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  and  he  will  never  know  my  love 
for  him."  For  a  moment  she  raised  herself, 
clung   to   her  mother,  threw  her    arms  round 
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her,  then  gently  lay  down,  as  a  child  taking 
its  rest,  and  again  fell  asleep.  Oh,  there  was 
agony  in  that  quiet  room,  deep,  silent, — yet 
tempered  by  resignation,  humble  christian 
resignation ! 

What  is  suffering  sent  for  ?  what  are  trials  we 
experience, — but  steps  leading  heavenwards? 
Happy  those  who  ascend  in  heart  thither, 
where  love  in  mercy  points ;  who  can  feel  that, 
in  reality,  nothing  is  lost, — neither  trouble,  nor 
happiness,  nor  kindness,  nor  generosity.  No, 
nothing  is  lost,  not  even  our  very  faults  and 
weaknesses,  if  only  we  view  each  moment  of  our 
lives  as  part  of  a  great  progressive  whole, 
which  ends  in  eternity. 

Again  Eleanor  and  Mrs  Cecil  watched  by 
Rosa's  bed-side,  during  that  long  night,  for 
the  life  that  was  waning  was  becoming  more 
and  more  precarious.     The  following  morning 
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she  told  her  mother  that  she  wished  to  confide 
her  secret  to  Eleanor :  she  had  fixed  upon  that 
evening  for  opening  her  heart  to  her. 

But  that  very  evening  another  was  standing 
by  her,  but  she  was  unconscious  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  his  lips  were  pressed  upon  her  brow — 
her  cheek ;  he  knelt  by  her — he  bent  over 
her — despair  and  anguish  were  in  his  heart; 
but  she  neither  heard  nor  spoke.  She  was 
not  dreaming  of  earthly  love,  or  injury,  or  pain. 
Angels  were  visiting  her  in  that  last  sleep  in 
which  the  soul  sometimes  hovers  upon  the 
confines  of  two  worlds.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  —  her  lips 
were  parted  in  one  long,  last  smile,  as  she 
breathed  her  last  in  her  mother's  arms. 

Charles  Seymour,  for  it  was  he,  gazed  upon 
Death. 

There — where  young,  joyous,  beautiful  life 
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had  been  so  lately  illuminating  every  feature, 
giving  such  bright  promises — there  was  still, 
powerless  Death  ! 

Sorrow,  fear,  hope,  friendship,  love — all 
silenced  for  ever ! 

Could  he  look  on  unmoved?  Did  Rosa's 
mother  reproach  him,  now  all  was  past  ?  Could 
reproach,  remorse,  explanation,  add  to  or 
diminish  from  the  reality  of  Death? 

No !  It  was  not  a  moment  for  aught  save 
silence  and  prayer.  The  childless  mother  cast 
but  one  look  upon  Seymour,  and  she  knelt 
down  at  Rosa's  side.  To  her,  though  the 
voice  she  loved  was  hushed,  the  well-known 
accents  still  spoke.  She  would  not  be  alone 
in  that  silent  room,  though  she  motioned  to 
those  standing  around  to  leave  her. 

All  reverently  obeyed. 

Seymour  and  Eleanor  had  met  once  more. 
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Years  could  not  have  changed  him  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  more  than  those  months 
had  done  which  had  passed  since  he  had  last 
parted  from  her. 

She  looked  at  him,  fearing  and  wondering. 

She  had  then  been  all  forgotten,  so  soon ! 
She  had  then  never  been  anything  to  him ! 
He  was  married  to  another ! 

Then  she  hid  her  face  from  him,  as  she 
spoke — 

"  Oh !  if  you  had  only  made  her  happy, 
I  could  have  forgiven  you.  You  owed  me 
nothing !  You  were  free !  Now  you  have 
brought  misery  upon  many !" 

For  one  moment  he,  even  now,  implored 
her  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  his  very  touch, 
as  he  took  her  hand,  seemed  pollution — she 
fled  from   his  very    presence.      But  he  woul 
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not    have    asked    for   leniency    or    justice   at 
Eleanor's  hands. 

She  had  nothing  to  forgive.  It  was  Rosa 
who  had  been  deceived.  Oh !  Time  would 
avenge  the  dead ! 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  What,  wak'st  tliou  Spring !   sweet  voices  in  the  woods, 

And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute, 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes. 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 
Whose  tune  seems  breathing  mournfulness  or  glee. 
E'en  as  our  hearts  may  be !" 

Mrs  Hemans. 

Some  months  had  passed.  Spring  was 
acting,  over  again,  the  never-ending,  still  ever- 
recommencing  miracle,  clothing  all  in  gladness, 
brightening  gloom,  and  realizing  hope.  The 
voice  of  birds  was  heard  again  in  the  land; 
flowers  breathed  soft  fresh  odours,  beneath 
the  budding  trees;  the  air  was  full  of  life, 
and     young     beauty     was     everywhere.       It 
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seemed  as  if  sorrow  and  sighing  should  flee 
away  for  ever,  and  that  peace  and  joy,  and 
adoration,  should  fill  every  heart. 

Yet  one  mourned  in  secret,  asking,  but 
not  repiningly,  why  trials  had  been  sent? 
why  some  secret  voice  had  not  whispered  of 
the  tenor  of  life  to  come,  that  temptations 
might  be  guarded  against.  But  it  was  a 
vain  foolish  thought,  and  Eleanor  rejoiced  in 
another's  happiness,  and  was  thankful  that 
she  could  so  rejoice. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Mabel's  wedding-day, 
and  Herbert  Dalrymple  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  his  bride  elect  for  the  last  time,  as 
Mabel  Neville. 

He  was  pointing  to  her  future  home,  as 
its  grey  walls  rose  just  visible  amidst  the 
distant  trees.  He  was  touching  upon  his 
former   life,    his    happy  boyhood,  youth,   and 
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on  that  one  event  which  had  so  gloomily 
coloured  his  character,  teaching  so  early  dis- 
trust, self-dependence,  experience.  And  then 
he  looked  at  Mabel,  as  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  with  a  fondness,  which  words  even  had 
hitherto  seldom  expressed. 

There  were  still,  though  weeks  had  passed 
since  Mabel  had  consented  to  unite  her 
destiny  to  his,  many  confidences  to  be  made, 
still  there  were  many  little  explanations  de- 
manded !  Who  felt  himself  so  much  for- 
tune's favourite  as  Herbert  Dalrymple  ?  while, 
if  Mabel  was  on  her  side  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  youth  and  a  happy 
disposition,  she  no  less  valued  the  privilege 
of  being  able  through  life  to  trust  herself 
to  the  ^guidance  of  one  w-hom  she  could 
honour  as  well  as  love. 

All  looked  so  very  bright  in  prospect,  and 
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yet  a  tear  started  to  her  eye.  "  This  dear 
room,  my  mother,  father,  sisters,  my  own 
home,  my  liberty.  Do  you  hear  that  word, 
Mr  Herbert  Dalrymple?  my  liberty,  that  I 
prize  so  much,  I  am  giving  up  all  for  you. 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  afraid  of  all  this 
terrible  responsibiHty." 

"  No !  for  you  love  me  better  than  all 
the  world  beside,''  he  answered,  so  seriously, 
that  it  was  Mabels  turn  now  to  feel  deeply 
impressed. 

^*  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  she  said,  blush- 
ing ;  ''  but  I  shall  not  allow  that  to  be  the 
question  under  consideration.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  that  you  will  be  kind  to  me, 
kinder  than  ever;  promise  that  you  will 
banish  all  suspicion,  coldness,  reserve." 

"  I  promise  nothing.  If  a  man  is  natu- 
rally suspicious,  cold;  reserved,   do  you   think 
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the  mere  fact  of  his  marrying  is  to  work 
miracles."  He  smiled,  but  he  was  not 
speaking  only  in  jest. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  not  promise,  suppose  I 
say  I  will  not  marry  you.  But  tell  me  you 
do  think  yourself  most  fortunate,  highly 
blessed.  You  must  confess  I  have  taught 
you  some  excellent  practical  lessons. 

''  Oh !  yes,  I  will  promise,  I  will  confess 
to  anything — to-day,  of  course ;  but  I  shall 
take  some  time  to  answer  your  question, 
really.  If  you  should  ever  become  a  little 
less  independent  in  spirit,  a  little  less  proud, 
a  little  less  truthful — mirthful — gay — beauti- 
ful, I  will  not  say  what  may  not  happen." 

''  I  understand ;  "  said  Mabel,  quietly.  "  I 
am  foolish  —  I  expect  impossibilities  —  you 
mean  to  say.  I  like  your  making  excuses 
for    yourself    by   bringing    me   into    disgrace. 
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Once  for  all,  I  only  ask  you  to  love  me 
always."  And  now  she  looked  at  him  too 
earnestly  for  him  to  be  able  to  jest  with 
her,  even  at  this  moment  of  his  unalloyed 
happiness. 

"  As  I  always  have  loved  you,  Mabel ; 
from  the  first  moment — no,  not  moment — ■ 
day — week — in  spite  of  all  your  mischievous 
propensities;  in  short,  in  spite  of  all  your 
faults." 

"  I  thank  you !  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  understood  the  meaning  of  your  cross 
words,  and  colder  looks,  and  wretched  silence. 
Certainly   you   were   very   politic." 

^^  And  you  may  add — discerning !  I  soon 
discovered  that  if  you  thought  you  could 
have  everything  your  own  way,  you  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  mazes  of  y(im  easily- 
won  triumph." 
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*^  How  we  poor  innocent  creatures  are 
deceived !  But,  in  one  respect,  I  was  as 
discerning  as  you  were,  Mr  Dalrymple.  I 
always  thought  you  a  '  naisanthrope,  malgre 
lui'  I  was  certain  a  little  flattery  would 
bring  you  round,  and  that  you  would  end 
by  being  the  most" — 

"  The  most  devoted  husband  in  the  whole 
world." 

'^  So  much  the  better !  Do  you  think  you 
will  be  equal  to  Mr  Beverley,  at  last  ?  You 
know  ■  my  friend,  poor  Florence,  is  to  marry 
Mr  Beverley ;"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which 
spoke  volumes. 

"  Yes !  I  know  all ;  and  also  that  Lord 
Carlsfort  has  taken  compassion  upon  Lady 
Emily  Farquaharson." 

"  If  you  do  not  retract  those  words,  ^  taken 
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compassion,'  I  will  not  marry  you  to-morrow. 
I  think  he  is  most  fortunate  in  his  choice." 

"And  so  do  I,  since  you  prefer  Hazel- 
ymph  to  Melverley." 

"  Who  would  not  ?  Those  dear  old  grey 
walls  are  w^orth  all  the  carved  freestone  of 
Melverley.  But  no  more  mention  of  that 
name,  it  makes  me  unhappy ;  it  reminds  me 
that  I  have  lost  a  friend." 

"  No,  no !  You  cannot  lose  what  you 
had  never  gained." 

"  Ah !  you  must  not  teach  me  many  more 
such  painful  lessons.  Do  you  know  the  first 
impression  I  retained  of  you  was  a  sad,  a  very 
melancholy  one.  Something  would  whisper 
to  me  that  you  were  right,  and  that  I  was 
wrong;  and  yet  I  hoped  and  trusted,  against 
all  your  warnings, — and  my  own." 
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"And  I  was  obliged  to  appear  very  hard- 
hearted,  and  prepare  you  for  the  conse- 
quences that    I    foresaw  would  follow." 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  friend- 
ship ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  friendship  to 
be  the  most  exalted,  the  noblest  feehng  of  a 
mere  earthly  nature;  but  not  such  as  exists 
in  the  heart  of  Lady  Florence." 

"  I  must  tell  you  I  have  hardly  yet  for- 
given you  for  a  great  many  misdemeanours, 
particularly  for  your  conduct  towards  her; 
you  made  yourself  much  too  interesting. 
Now,  tell  me,  is  your  conscience  quite  at 
ease?" 

"  Quite,  on  that  score,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
"  I  did  not  expect  your  speedy  forgiveness, 
nevertheless.     Lady  Florence's  humility,  I  am 
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pleased  to  think,  soon  exhausted  itself.  I 
have  not  much  faith  in  sudden  conver- 
sions." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  make  such  nice  little 
allowances  for  yourself,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  nevertheless,  as  if  the  confidence  he 
had  contrived  to  inspire  her  with  could 
never   fail. 

*'  I  wish  to  make  every  allowance  where 
it  is  possible,"  he  replied,  seriously,  "  and  I 
hope  your  tenderness  may  temper  my  stern 
nature,  but  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think 
we  can  find  perfection.  I  believe,  if  Mr 
Beverley  had  not  come  into  the  title  he  now 
possesses,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Florence  Trevelyan." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  incorrigible  !     Will  there 
be  any  leniency  shown  me  if  I  fail  in  making 
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you  the  happiest  of  men  ?     It  is  the  height  of 
my  ambition !" 

He  codd  only  look  upon  her,  and  draw 
her  still  closer  towards  him,  as  he  thought — 
oh!  most  happy  thought — that  she  was  his 
own  for  ever! 


VOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Our  early  loved— hath  their  after  path 
Prom  our  steps  far  parted  been  ? 
Hath  the  hand  of  power,  or  the  flame  of  wrath. 
On  life's  barriers  risen  between  ? 
Yet  still  in  our  dreams  their  shadows  come 
O'er  the  parting  waste  of  years, 
Though  the  path  is  marked  with  many  a  tomb, 
And  the  sands  are  wet  with  tears." 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
reader  must  be  introduced  within  the  walls 
of  Linstead. 

Five  years  have  passed,  yet  the  recollection 
of  the  young  and  gentle  Rosa  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  two  individuals  who,  for  the 
time,  are  the  occupants  of  the  often-described 
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old-fashioned  library,  from  which  Sir  Philip 
Seymour  loved  to  contemplate  his  long- 
descended  paternal  acres,  now  restored  to  their 
rightful  heir. 

Time  had,  indeed,  worked  many  changes. 
To  the  young  and  thoughtless,  it  had  brought 
sorrow, — in  its  train,  amendment ;  to  the  old 
new  aims  and  interests  had  arisen,  where  all 
appeared  desert  and  unfruitful. 

Rosa  was  avenged, — ^but   in  a  manner  that 

would    have    satisfied    even    her    noble   and 

tender  heart.     At  the  moment  that  Seymour 

had   seen   the   look   cast    upon    him   by    the 

bereaved   and  childless  mother,   he   made    an 

inward  vow,  that  henceforth  the   only  way  in 

which  he  could  in  any  degree  secure  peace  of 

mind,  would  be  by  devoting  himself  to  making 

amends,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for  the 

sufferings    of  which   he   was   indeed   the   un- 

r2 
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willing  author.  Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  obtained 
Mrs  Cecil's  consent  to  spend  some  portion 
of  every  year  in  his  retirement  at  Linstead. 
To  her  the  world  had,  indeed,  faded  quickly. 
She  looked  no  more  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit.  Where  duty  called  her,  there  incli- 
nation led  her ;  and  towards  Seymour,  in  his 
melancholy  and  deep  repentance,  she  felt 
attracted  by  no  common  ties.  He  had  been 
the  idol  of  her  beloved  child,  should  she  not 
strive  to  soften  the  edge  of  the  keenest  self- 
reproach?  For  he  who  had,  comparatively 
so  short  a  time  previous,  been  so  carelessly 
gay,  still  mourned  in  secret  his  errors  and 
their  consequences,  as  those  only  can  mourn 
who  have  cast  a  blight  over  the  happiness  of 
others.  We  may  bear  our  own  griefs  more 
easily  than  those  of  others  ! 

But  now  showed  forth  the  steadfast  beauty 
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of  a  character  tempered  as  Mrs   Cecil's    had 
been.     Each  gleam  that  shone  upon  Seymour^s 
upward   path   in   life,   lit    up   her    downward 
steps,  and  shed  abroad  over  her  heart  a  peace 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger.     Not 
a    scheme   of  benevolence   was    proposed,    or 
any   sacrifice   to    promote    the   good    of    the 
needy   and    dependent,    which    did   not    first 
await  her  sanction,  or  was  rewarded  with  her 
approbation.      Order  was  re-established  where 
disorder    had    reigned — happy    faces    greeted 
on  all  sides  the  present  possessor  of  Linstead ; 
and   could  old   Sir   Philip  have  now  revisited 
the  home  he  had  loved  so  devotedly,  he  would 
not  have  regretted  that  circumstances,  which 
he  could  not  take  into  account,  had  occurred 
to  replace  his  favourite  nephew  in  the  position 
he   had    so   ardently  wished   him   to   occupy. 
Still  there  was  a  void,  a  deep,  terrible  void. 
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which  nothing  could  fill ;  and  Mrs  Cecil's  kind 
heart  grieved  in  secret  for  him  who  had 
gained  the  experience  of  age,  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  happiness  and  lightheartedness  of 
youth. 

The  strange  events  in  Seymour's  life,  the 
tragic  ending  which  had  changed  a  mother's 
joy  and  pride  into  desolation,  were  never 
commented  upon.  Yet  between  the  mother 
and  the  son-in-law  there  existed  an  under- 
standing, which  acquaintance  with  each  other's 
character  had  now  placed  upon  the  happiest 
footing. 

The  past,  with  its  yearnings  and  its  hopeful 
stretchings  forth  into  the  future,  could  never 
return.  Might  not  that  future  itself  be  fraught 
with  blessings,  if  only  sought  for  aright  ? 

Year  by  year,  as  Mrs  Cecil  paid,  according 
to  promise,    a   lengthened   visit  to   Linstead, 
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did  these  thoughts  assume  a  more  definite 
and  active  form.  She  had  established  her 
home  in  the  White  Cottage,  which  was  en- 
deared to  her  by  recollections  only  too  fondly 
cherished.  There  had  she  received  her  child's 
last  breath,  and  listened  to  her  parting  words ; 
and  in  the  little  churchyard  on  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest,  now  rested  all  she  had 
best  loved  on  earth.  Rosa's  hallowed  grave 
was  the  spot  where  Mrs  Cecil  and  her  favourite 
Eleanor  often  met.  Theirs  had  been  a  strange 
meeting,  and  a  strange  link  of  feeling  had 
united  them  ever  since  their  first  day's  ac- 
quaintance. They  could  mourn  together  over 
Rosa's  early  loss  —  but  surely,  for  Eleanor, 
mourning  was  not  to  last  for  ever. 

To  fulfil  Rosa's  last  wishes,  was  a  theme 
upon  which  Mrs  Cecil  dwelt  with  an  earnest- 
ness peculiar  to  her  nature. 
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The  next  visit  to  Linstead  she  was  deter- 
mined should  afford  opportunities  for  putting 
her  plan  into  execution. 

One  morning  she  sat  at  a  tete-a-tete  with  Sir 
Charles,  who  had  just  parted  from  his  friend 
Hastings,  now  Lord  Beverley,  and  his  handsome 
wife.  Lady  Florence. 

The  conversation  had  taken  an  unusual  turn, 
the  subject  under  discussion  being  that  of 
marriages,  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  Neither 
openly  expressed  an  opinion ;  but  Lord  Bever- 
ley's union  with  Lady  Florence  was  supposed 
by  many  to  come  under  the  latter  denomina- 
tion, as,  having  moved  into  the  highest  circle, 
he  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
lost  to  sight  in  the  crowd  of  admirers  Lady 
Florence's  beauty  everywhere  created. 

"  Lord  Beverley  is  a  person  who  excites 
in  my  heart  pity  more  than  any  other  feeling," 
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said  Mrs  Cecil ;  "  though  I  am  glad  that  you, 
I  see,  never  desert  old  friends. — There  is  one 
in  whom  I  should  still  wish  you  to  feel  in- 
terested:" at  the  same  time  she  handed  Sir 
Charles  a  letter  she  had  that  morning  received, 
and  pointed  to  one  particular  passage. 

He  read  as  follows,  while  the  colour  mounted 
to  his  cheek,  as  he  took  the  letter,  which  was 
in  a  well-known  handwriting: 

"  I  am  content  and  thankful,  if  one  in  whom 
we  have  both  been  so  deeply  and  painfully 
interested  makes  you  happy.  It  proves  that 
I  was  not  deceived  in  the  character  over  which 
the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  exercised 
such  a  cruel  power."  His  eye  glanced  to  the 
signature — "Eleanor  Neville" — it  rested  there 
for  one  moment.  Then  he  returned  the  letter 
to  Mrs  Cecil. 

"  If  you  value  my  approbation  and  blessing, 
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Charles,  they  are  yours.  You  have  deserved 
both,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  kindly  and 
steadily.  "  I  wish  you  to  follow  your  own  heart's 
dictates." 

"  You  have  always  been  goodness  itself  to 
me,"  he  replied,  with  evident  emotion.  "  I 
cannot  misunderstand  your  meaning:  but 
do  not  speak  to  me  of  her;"  he  pointed 
to  the  letter. 

*'  Yes !  but  you  love  her  still.  Your  fate 
has  been  a  hard  one ;  and  my  earnest  wish  now 
is  that  you  should  make  her  happy." 

"  Happy !"  he  replied,  with  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness in  his  tone:  "  she  does  not  look  to 
me  for  happiness.  Long,  long  ago,  that  was 
all  past.  She  does  but  despise  me.  I  have 
only  deserved  her  contempt." 

"  Each  day  is  fitting  you  to  become  more 
worthy  of  her,"  she  replied,  calmly ;  ''  and  you 
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must  not  speak  of  contempt  in  connexion  with 
Eleanor  Neville,  so  gentle,  so  kind  to  all." 

"  I  know  all — all.  I  know  you  know, 
for  I  am  not  afraid  of  confessing  to  you,  my 
best  of  friends,  how  I  loved  her.  But  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  me,  let  this  subject  never 
be  mentioned  again  between  us.  It  reminds  me 
too  much  that  I  only  wish  I  could  forget." 

'*  You  must  be  reasonable,  Charles,  and 
not  mar  your  own  happiness.  I  wish  you 
to  see  all  clearly.  I  love  Eleanor  as  my  child ; 
to  my  treasured,  lost  Rosa,  she  was  as  a 
sister.  In  those  days  httle  did  we  think  what 
secret  bond  united  them  in  such  close  sym- 
pathy.    I  want  to  see  Eleanor  happy." 

His  heart  beat  quick  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  he  had  so  idolized ;  but  he  dismissed 
the  bright  visions  Mrs  Cecil's  words  recalled. 

"  No,  no !  do  not   tempt   me !     If  I  have 
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gained  your  forgiveness,  it  is  all  I  dare  ask, 
or  hope  for.  To  Eleanor  Neville  I  am 
nothing." 

"  A  noble  heart  can  forgive — but  it  cannot 
forget,  where  love  claimed  a  share  in  it.  I 
believe  that  you  are  still  dear  to  Eleanor." 

*^  But  that  cold,  disdainful  look — that  one 
look  that  lives  in  my  memory,  excluding  all 
that  was  once  so  beautiful  and  so  dear.  It 
haunts  me  always." 

**  I  know  well,  how  you  have  suffered, 
Charles.  I  have  noted  all  silently.  If  you 
had  not  suffered,  I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Eleanor." 

Seymour  still  continued  musing  over  her 
last  words,  though  Mrs  Cecil  rose  and  left  the 
room.  She  had  given  him  sufficient  subject 
for   thought. 

Was   there,   indeed,   a   hope  that  the  hap- 
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piness  she  had  pictured  might  still  be  in  store 
for  him.  Humbled  as  he  had  been,  in  his 
own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs  Neville,  of 
Eleanor,  of  all  whom  he  valued,  he  still  felt 
that  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect  was  due 
to  him.  Should  he  dare  once  more  to  trust 
all  to  Eleanor's  generosity ! 

To  debate,  to  weary  himself  with  conjecture, 
to  buoy  himself  up  with  the  most  delightful 
hopes,  and  then  to  fancy  them  all  dashed  to 
the  ground,  was  the  harassing  occupation  of 
the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  he 
found  himself  on  the  way  to  the  Glen. 

Mrs  Cecil  had  assured  him,  that  he  would 
be  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Neville. 
This  assurance  went  far  to  tranquillize  his 
excited  spirit,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  secretly    rejoiced  in   the    consciousness 
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that  good  was  now  spoken  of  him  far  and 
wide  in  a  world  where  a  fair  name,  if 
hardly  earned,  is  not  earned  undeservedly. 

When  the  well-known  view  gradually 
opened  before  him,  as  he  neared  the  Glen, 
his  emotion  became  intensely  painful.  He 
was  risking  so  much  upon  the  chance  of 
one  throw ! 

In  a  few  moments,  part  of  the  weight  of 
anxiety  he  was  suffering  was  diminished. 
He  was  shown  into  the  room  where  Mr 
and  Mrs  Neville  were  together.  Eleanor 
was  not  there.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to 
know  that  she  was  absent  from  home,  and 
would  not  return  till  the  following  day. 
Nor  had  Mrs  Cecil  encouraged  hopes,  which 
his  reception  by  the  Nevilles  failed  to 
realize. 

It  seemed    as  if    all  had    by  one    consent 
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been  forgotten  that  could  in  any  way  have 
marred  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting,  as  Mr 
Neville  spoke  words  of  friendly  welcome,  and 
Mrs  Neville,  with  the  happy  smile  of  old, 
told  him,  as  she  looked  at  him  almost  affec- 
tionately, how  glad  she  was  to  see  him  once 
more  amongst  them.  He  was  not  (he  did 
them  the  justice  to  feel)  received  by  them 
as  merely  the  wealthy  possessor  of  Linstead, 
instead  of  the  outlawed  spendthrift,  but  as 
one  in  whom  prosperity  had  accomplished 
what  adversity  had  failed  to  produce;  or 
rather  as  one  in  whom  the  trials  of  adver- 
sity had  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  bright, 
and  sometimes  too  scorching,  sun  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  reserve.  Mrs 
Cecil  had   evidently  paved   the  way  for  him, 
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and  his  fears  already  assumed  a  less  terrible 
form.  The  following  morning  he  was  await- 
ing Eleanor's  arrival,  in  the  well-known  room 
of  which,  since  Mabel's  marriage,  she  had 
become  the  sole  possessor. 

He  hardly  dared  to  think  of  that  one 
last  interview  in  this  room,  since  which  all 
had  become  so  changed.  He  scarcely  even 
dared  to  look  around  him  and  examine  the 
many  evidences  that  assured  him  this  could 
be  none  other  than  Eleanor's  own  favourite 
abode,  for  his  eye  glanced  here  upon  a 
book  he  had  given  her,  there  upon  a  set 
of  ivory  ornaments  he  had  carved  for  her, 
upon  a  screen  they  had  painted  together. 
Many  little  relics  there  were  of  those  bright 
days.  If  he  were  quite  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  with  horror  and  indignation, 
she  would  for   ever  have   discarded  all  these 
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little  mementoes !  But,  perhaps,  he  was 
only  perfectly  indifferent  to  her !  At  length 
the  door  opened.  She  had  been  prepared 
by  her  mother  for  Seymour's  unexpected 
arrival,  still  it  was  almost  a  most  painful 
reality  that  he  was  there  once  more  before 
her,  in  the  very  place  he  had  appropriated  to 
himself  in  this  room  so  many  years  ago. 

Her  first  impulse,  as  she  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  half  entered  the 
room,  was  to  retire,  for  memories  rushed 
thick  upon  her  of  that  last  scene,  of  that 
last  terrible  meeting,  and  hasty  parting. 

However,  she  was  no  longer  in  her  own 
power.  He  instantly  rose  and  went  towards 
her — their  hands  met. 

It  was  the  time  for  the  expression  of 
Seymour's  thoughts,  for  his  highly-wrought 
feelings  alone.  No  common  words  of  welcome, 
VOL.    III.  s 
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of  surprise,  or,  prompted  by  self-command, 
could  pass  between  them. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  quickly,  "I  am  not, 
wrong — you  do  not  think  me  wrong — for 
having  sought  to  see  you  once  more.  Oh, 
this  room  has  spoken  to  me  of  so  much, 
of  so  much  that  is  dear — I  cannot  say  how 
dear — to  me." 

She  looked  at  him  without  speaking,  as 
her  colour  went  and  came,  and  she  felt  as 
if  her  very  breath  were  leaving  her.  It  was 
so  like  a  dream,  to  know  that  he  was  there 
once  more  opposite — beside  her — in  the  same 
room  with  herself. 

"  Only  let  me  hear  your  voice,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  in  which  pity  and  fear  and  all  his 
former  love  were  strangely  mingled.  "  Poor 
Eleanor;  it  is  all  too  sudden,  I  have  startled 
you,  I  fear." 
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Still  she  looked  at  him,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  To  her  he  was  so  altered, 
so  care-worn ;  yet  still  his  voice  reminded  her 
of  all  she  had  long  wished  to  forget.  Still 
he  was  the  same  Charles  of  former  days, 
only  so  changed. 

''  You  should  not  have  come  here,  Charles. 
Why  are  you  come?  I  cannot  believe  it  is 
real.     Surely  I  am,   or  should  be,  forgotten." 

''  No,  no  !  not  forgotten ;  —  never,  never ; 
— only  remembered  too  well  and  fondly- 
remembered,  perhaps,  to  my  sin ;  I  trust  not, 
I  will  hope,  not  to  my  sorrow." 

"All  is,  has  long  been,  ended  between  us; 
and  you  have  no  cause  to  reproach  yourself, 
at  least  not  as  regards  me," — she  hesitated. 
"  I  have  always  considered  you  free  —  even 
long  before  your  marriage." 
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She  spoke  low,  as  if  it  pained  her  to  pro- 
nounce  the  words. 

"  No,  no ;  I  was  never  free  —  in  heart, 
never.  For  the  treacherous,  unworthy  part  I 
played,  how  have  I  suffered;  little  did  I 
imagine  what  terrible  fate  was  in  store  for 
me  !" 

"  You  would,  I  am  sure,  have  ended  by 
making  her  happy;  but  it  was  no  doubt  all 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  now  you  are  every- 
thing to  her  mother — to  my  aunt,  Mrs  Cecil." 

"  That  was  kindly  spoken,  and  kindly 
meant, — yet  I  would  rather  hear  reproaches 
from  you,  Eleanor,  only  reproach  me  as  I 
deserve." 

*^  I  have  no  reproaches  for  you,  they  could 
not  bring  back  the  angel  we  have  lost ;  be- 
sides you  have  suffered  enough."     She  looked 
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at  him   pityingly.      *'  And  yet  only  five  short 
years  have  passed." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  an  enaotion  she 
rarely  showed.  She  fancied  she  had  schooled 
herself  into  resignation;  that  she  had  over- 
come all  weakness.  She  persuaded  herself, 
that  a  character  such  as  Seymour's  could 
but  deserve  pity,  if  not  blame. 

"  Oh,  Eleanor,  have  you  nothing  for  me  but 
words  so  calmly  spoken.  Why  have  I 
broken  in  upon  the  silence  of  years,  trusting 
all,  hoping  all,  not  listening  to  the  fears,  the 
warnings  of  my  own  heart !  I  am  come 
once  more  into  your  presence,  once  more,  in 
this  dear  room,  I  am  by  your  side.'' 

"  You  would  have  done  better,  more  pru- 
dently, to  have  heeded  the  warnings  you 
speak  of.  Indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  or  to  be  unkind." 
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''  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  so  coldly,  I 
cannot  believe  you  can  be  unforgiving,"  he 
said,  passionately.  "  Deep  as  the  offence  was, 
you  were  not  wont  to  be  unforgiving, 
Eleanor." 

"  But  experience  teaches  sad  lessons ; 
though  believe  me  when  I  say,  I  do  not  feel 
that  have  anything  to  forgive.  Every  thing, 
every  one  speaks  in  your  praise,  your  own 
approbation  is  now  your  just  reward;  you 
niust  be  thankful,  and  content." 

"  Oh,  Eleanor,  I  do  not  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, or  even  that  you  should  ever  forget 
all  that  must  have  lowered  me  in  your  eyes. 
But  how  deeply  I  was  tried,  how  contrary 
fate  was  to  me,  you  cannot  know.  You 
once  loved  me,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
me  back  once  more  to  that  loving  heart ; 
but  let  me  hope,  only  hope." 
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"  Do  not  speak  of  hope/'  she  answered,  sadly. 
*'  Years,  trials,  even  death  have  come  between 
us  and  what  v^e  once  were,  and  now  it  is  best 
for  you  and  for  me,  that  we  should  be  as  we 
are — as  we  have  long  been.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  been  spared  such  a  scene  as  this." 

*^  But  had  fortune  smiled  upon  me,  then  as 
now,  we  should  never  have  been  separated, 
Eleanor.'' 

"  Once,  as  you  know,  I  would  have  followed 
you  through  poverty.  Your  home  should  have 
been  mine ;  your  trials  and  your  joys  equally 
mine.  Your  will,  not  mine,  decided  it  other- 
wise.    I  am  still  poor,  though  you  are  rich." 

This  was  proudly  spoken,  something  of  the 
woman's  dignity  tempering  the  tenderness  and 
meekness  which  characterised  Eleanor. 

"  These  are  cruel  words  ;  and  yet  I  must 
bear  them  for  your  sake.     I  will  bear  all,  only 
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be  still  the  same  Eleanor  who  has  been  ever 
dear  to  me." 

"  No,  do  not  tempt  me.  All  is  still  too 
fresh  in  my  memory ;  yet  I  would  not  cast  one 
more  shadow  upon  your  path.  I  have  reasoned, 
striven  with  myself.  I  have  forced  myself  to 
see  that  all  is  for  the  best.  My  affections  are 
more  than  ever  centred  in  my  home,  where  I 
have  found  love  that  never  changes,  but  only 
increases  day  by  day." 

*^  Oh !  if  it  has  been,  as  you  confess,  a 
struggle,  there  is  hope  for  me.  *  On  pardonne 
tarity  qui  Von  aime'  ''  he  said,  his  every  feature 
sparkhng  with  a  new  emotion.  "  You  have 
uttered  words  which  I  had  never  thought  to 
hear  from  your  lips,  Eleanor ;  but  you  would 
be  more  than  woman  if  you  did  not  resent  an 
injury  such  as  that  you  have  received,  but  of 
which  I  will  not  say  I  was  in   heart   guilty. 
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Remember  it  was  the  touching  gentleness  of 
your  nature,  not  proud  magnanimity,  so  little 
loveable,  which  first  won  my  affection."  He 
spoke  imploringly,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  tone 
of  one  more  injured  than  injuring. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  they  met  his;  in 
another  moment  he  w^as  beside  her,  kneeling 
close  to  her,  his  arms  were  around  her,  once 
more  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  It  was  a 
moment  outweighing  in  happiness  all  the  misery 
that  had  gone  before. 

"  I  have  done  wrong.  I  am  foolishly  weak* 
So  soon  tempted,  so  easily  overcome ;  against 
all  my  resolutions,  fighting,  as  I  have  done,  a 
hard  fight  for  many  years." — Thus  Eleanor 
spoke,  but  she  did  not  turn  away  from  him. 
How  could  she  refuse  what  she  had  never 
ceased  to  wish  for  ? 

'*  Would  that  we  had  never  parted,"  he 
VOL.  III.  T 
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whispered.  "  Now  you  must  be  generous,  and 
believe  that  not  an  hour  has  passed  since  our 
last  parting  in  which  I  did  not  endeavour  to 
atone  for  the  irrecoverable  past.  But  yet 
nothing  shall  be  forgotten,  and  her  mother, 
Rosa's  mother,  will  bless  me  through  you." 

"  Only  with  her  consent  can  I  relent, 
Charles.     Can  you  promise  it  me  ?  " 

, "  Then    you  are  mine  for  ever."     And   he 

told    her     how     Mrs    Cecil     had    generously 

endeavoured   to   overcome   his    scruples,     and 

urged  him  to  the  perilous  step  he  had  taken ; 

perilous,   because  involving,  he  felt,   his  whole 

future  happiness. 

***** 

It  was  summer.  Long  shadows  were  telling 
the  hour  of  the  departing  day ;  resting  upon 
the  yew-trees  in  the  little  church-yard,  they 
were  thrown   across   Rosa's  quiet  grave.      A 
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cross,  at  the  base  of  which  was  carved  a 
kneeling  female  figure,  clinging  to  it,  and 
looking  upward,  marked  the  spot.  A  wild 
sweet  honey-suckle  and  clusters  of  china  and 
blush  roses  grew  near.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen  thriving  in  careless  luxuriance.  It  had 
been  Eleanor's  pleasure  to  watch  over  this 
sacred  spot.  Often  she  and  Rosa's  mother 
visited  it  together,  and  here  they  could 
speak  of  one  whom  both  mourned, — the  early 
wed,    and  the  early  dead. 

It  was  to  this  spot  that  Eleanor  now  led 
the  way,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  him  from  whom 
she  had  promised  never  more  to  part.  In 
securing  her  own  happiness  she  felt  that  she 
was  also  fulfilling  Rosa's  last  wishes. 

THE   END. 

Priuted  by  Keynem.  and  Weight  Little  PuUeney  street,  Haymarket, 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE  COURT   OF   THE   REGENCY. 

From  Original  Family  Documents.      By  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.  bound. 

*'  Here  are  two  more  goodly  volumes  on  the  English  Court ;  volumes  full  of  nevr 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history  But  what  years  those  were,  from  1811  to  1820  !  What  events  at  home 
and  abroad  they  bore  to  the  great  bourne  ! — from  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power  to 
the  death  of  George  III.— including  the  fall  of  Perceval;  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
war  in  Spain;  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Borodino;  the  fire  of  Moscow;  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon  ;  the  conquest  of  Spain  ;  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  ;  the  return  from  Elba;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  ;  the  Hundred  Days  ;  the  crowning  carnage  of  Waterloo;  the  exile  to 
St.  Helena;  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  ;  the  settlement  of  Europe  ;  the  public  scandals  at 
the  English  Court;  the  popular  discontent,  and  the  massacre  of  Peterlou  !  On  many  parts 
of  this  story  the  documents  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  new  jets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  are  confirmed — nevv  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  niade  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  times."— Athenteum. 

♦' Invalual)le,  as  showing  the  true  light  in  which  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Regency  are  to  be  viewed.  The  lovers  of  Court  gossip  will  also  find  not  a  little  for  their 
edification  and  amusement  "—Liferar^/  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  cover  a  complete  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Regency — a  period  of  large 
and  stirring  English  history.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus,  out  of  his  family 
archives,  places  within  our  reach  authentic  and  exceedingly  minute  pictures  of  the  governors 
of  England,  we  owe  grateful  acknowledgements.  His  papers  abou'id  in  fresh  lights  on  old 
topics,  and  in  new  illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
by  the  judicious  setting  of  the  explanatory  comment  that  accompanies  them,  which  is  put 
together  with  much  care  and  honesty." — Examiner. 

LORD    GEORGE   BENTINCK:   A  POLITICAL    BIO- 

GRAPHY.     By  the  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.    Filth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  Revised.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as 
written  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  whit  h  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and  power 
«nequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." — Blackwood's  Mag. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

•'  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman."— CAromc/e. 

„  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ;  but  it  is  something  more — it  is  a 
▼duable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
per«3al." — Standard. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE  COURT    AND   CABINETS  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.     30s.  bound. 


From  the  Times. — "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of  letters  written  by  the  two 
brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the  King's  illness  in  1788, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  it  ;  and  herein  we  find  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
many  stining  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1800—10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  th,ese  volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
his  time ;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addiugton's  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt — the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur. 
ihountable — the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration— the  Duke  of  Portland's  Cabinet — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra — the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  WeU 
lesley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  curious  mutter  inter- 
posed in  the  shape  o{ precis  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a  certain ,  whose  name  remains    a  mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

From  the  Athen^um. — "  The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same  features  as  the  former 
portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical 
purposes  is  enlightened.    Of  their  value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions." 
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POPES.  By  His  Eminence  CARDINAL  WISEMAN.  8vo.  Portraits.  (In 
the  Press.) 

EASTERN  HOSPITALS    AND  ENGLISH   NURSES; 

The  Narrative  of  Twelve  Months'  Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali 
and  Scutari.  By  A  LADY  VOLUNTEER.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,   6s.  bound. 

"A  production  which,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but  in  its  treatment,  is  filled  with 
thfi  purest  and  best  evidences  of  womanly  tenderness.  What  the  nurses  did  for  our  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers — how  they  ministered  to  their  wants  and  assuaged  their  sufferings — 
h(ew  that  composite  body  of  hired  attendants,  sisters,  nuns,  and  lady  volunteers,  worked 
together  for  a  common  object — how  their  duties  were  apportioned — and  how,  in  health  or 
illness,  their  time  passed  away — are  all  faithfully  and  minutely  detailed  in  these  volumes. 
'Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses'  will,  no  doubt,  command  a  good  circulation." 
—The  Times. 

"The  story  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  sisterhood 
will  never  be  more  effectively  told  than  in  the  beautiful  narrative  contained  in  these 
volumes." — John  Bull. 

'*  Our  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  Lady  Volunteer's  account  of  her 
labours." — Athenmum. 

JOURNAL  OF  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  BRITISH 

ARMY,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  TAYLOR,  late  95th  Regiment.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.,  21s.  bound. 

"The  evidence  these  volumes  contain  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The  real  state  of  things 
is  here  exhibited  " — John  Bull. 

"There  was  scarcely  an  occurrence  of  any  importance  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of.  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  Kertch,  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Anapa,  the 
storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan,  and  the  taking  possession  of  Sebastopol — each 
event  is  detailed  in  that  concise  but  clear,  professional  style  which  we  have  not  met  with 
before." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"■  Mr.  Taylor's  Journal  is  valuable  for  its  genuineness,  and  for  the  extent  of  experience 
embraced  in  it." — Examiner. 

TURKEY:  ITS   HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,   by  his  Grandson,  SIR   GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,     16s,  bound. 
"This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.     The  first  volume,  after  a  memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  proceeds  to  give  a  general   description  of  the   Turkish  Empire,  of  its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the   in- 
vasion of' Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan   Mahmud  II.,  and  an  account  of  the  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions    of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chiefly  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the   papers  of  Sir  James   Porter.     In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  is  ;  the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Turkey,  its  Legislatura, 
l^e  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its   finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  gives  a  fuller 
and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  prese)it  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — John  Bull. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.     From  numerous  unpublished  sources  in 

the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.      By  MISS   FREER.      2  vols. 

post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 

"  Such  a  book  as  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois  is  a  literary  treasure  which  will  be 

the  more  appreciated  as  its  merits  obtain  that  reputation   to  which   they  most  justly   are 

entitled.     Miss  Freer  has  done  her  utmost  to  make  the  facts  of  Elizabeth's,  Don  Carlos',  and 

Philip   II. 's  careers  fully  known,  as  they   actually  transpired.      The  pains  this  intelligent 

lady  must  have  been   at  to  have  secured  the  means  for  so  trustworthy  a  history,  cannot  but 

have  been  very  great;  doubtless  she  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  this,  her  last  and  certainty 

her  best  publication,  as  much  and  as  generally  appreciated  as  were   her  previous  memoirs  oX 

Marguerite  d'Angouleme  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queens  of  Navarre."— jBeW's  Messenger. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  biographies  of  the  present 
day." — Observer. 

"  These  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal.  They  relate  to  a  period  of  history  extremely 
important  and  rich  in  materials  of  interest.  Miss  Freer  is  an  industrious  biographer.  She 
goes  to  original  sources  of  information,  and  she  gives  the  reader  all  the  details  she  can 
collect." — Press. 

"This  book  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  able  authoress." — Sun. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEExN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.  From  numerous  original 
sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  de  France,  and  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis  I,  &c.  By  MISS  FREER.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  fine  Portraits,  engraved  by  Heath,  21s. 

"This  is  a  very  complete  and  cleverly-written  life  of  the  illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stores  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exe»- 
cised  so  potent  an  influence  over  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  brightest  ornament.  The  published  and  manuscript  documents  and  letters 
relating  to  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  which  are  iudispensable  to  a  corre«;t 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.  The  author  has  spared  no  cost  or  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct.  She  baa 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  the 
important  personages  who  took  part  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  English  history."— OAseroer. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  No  other  life  of  Marguerite  has  yet  been  published,  even  in  France.  Indesd, 
till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  France,  no  such  work  could  be  published.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  better  done." — Standard. 

"There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  than  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  in  llie 
range  of  female  biography,  and  Miss  Freer  has  done  well  in  taking  up  a  subject  so  copious 
and  attractive.     It  is  altogether  an  interesting  and  well-written   biography."— Lt7.  Gua 

THE  LIFE  OF   JEANNE  D'ALBRET,   QUEEN   OF 

NAVARRE,  from  numerous  original  sources,  including  M.S.  Documents  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  and  the  Archives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
MISS  FREER.     2  vols,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


REVELATIONS  OF  PRISON  LIFE;  WITH  AN  EN- 

QuiRY  INTO  Prison  Discipline  and  Secondary  Punishments.  By 
GEORGE  LAVAL  CHESTERTON,  Twenty-five  Tears  Governor  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Cold- Bath  Fields.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  1  vol. 
10s.  6d. 

"  Mr  Chesterton  has  had  a  rare  experience  of  human  frailty.  He  has  lived  with  the 
felon,  the  forger,  the  lorette,  the  vagabond,  the  murderer;  has  looked  into  the  dark-est 
sepulchres  of  the  heart,  without  finding  reason  to  despair  of  mankind.  In  his  belief  the 
worst  of  men  have  still  some  of  the  angel  left.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is  full 
of  novelty  ns  it  is  of  interest.  As  a  curious  bit  of  human  history  these  volumes  are  remark- 
able. They  are  very  real,  very  simple;  dramatic  without  exaggeration,  philosophic  without 
being  dull.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  peculiar  as  prison  life,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  wise  in 
making  his  treatment  personal  and  incidental.  General  descriptions,  however  accurate, 
interest  only  a  few  ;  but  stories  of  crime,  anecdotes  of  criminals,  may  attract  all  readers." 
— AthencBum. 

"This  interesting  book  is  full  of  such  illustrations  as  the  narrative  of  striking  cases 
affords,  and  is  indited  as  well  calculated  to  entertain  mere  readers  for  amusement  as  to 
instruct  and  assist  those  who  are  studying  the  great  questions  of  social  reform." — Examiner. 

"The  very  interesting  work  just  published  by  Capt.  Chesterton,  entitled  '  Revelations 
of  Prison  lAie,"— Quarterly  Review. 


THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR,  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON;    Regal,    Critical,    and    Anecdotical.      By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  2 Is.  elegantly  bound. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  the  first  line  on  the  first  page, for 
full  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title — *  The  Old  Court  Suburb.' 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  anri  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  mo^t  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  best  of  remt- mbraiicers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  'The  Old  Court  Suburb'  is  a  work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"  Under  the  quaint  title  of  'The  Old  Court  Suburb,'  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  gossips  pleasantly, 
spiritedly,  and  at  large,  over  all  that  is  of  interest  iti  Kensington  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
subject  is  happily  chosen,  for  Kensington  comprises  in  it  more  of  antiquarian  and  literary 
interest  than  any  other  spot  in  London.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  to  be  pored  over  by 
the  sea-side  or  fire-side,  where  the  reader  can  transport  himself,  assisted  by  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  the  company  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  past  generations.  We  very  warmly 
recommend  these  pleasant  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers."— Chronicle. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  produced 
kis  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer, 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE;  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A  BA- 

LAKLAVA  NURSE.     2  vols,  post  8vo  ,  with  Portraits,  21s. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


TEE  LIFE  OF   MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  large  vols.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s. 

The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
faciUties  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — the  Emperor 
Joseph  11.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III,of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
— Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  anil 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Boufflers,  de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac — Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker — with  Count  Cagliostrc,  Mesiner,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beauraarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Huber, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celel)rated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh,  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

PAINTING  AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ;  including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADY  JERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

'•  This  hook  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  Itnowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
nse  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner. 

"  This  useful  and  well-arranged  compendium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  ;  and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  tb« 
collector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  accejjtable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
Information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a  well-proven  fact." — 
Sunday/  Times. 


8  HURST    AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MY  EXILE.    BY  ALEXANDER    HERZEN.     2  Vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

"  From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a  clear  idea  of  Russian  political 
society.  Mr.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Russia." — Athenceum. 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  pelitician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  this 
English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly  characteristic  view  of  Russian 
official  society,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  rural  life,  episodes  of  picturesque  adventures, 
and  fragments  of  serious  speculation.  We  gain  from  this  narrative  of  persecution  and  exile 
a  better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from  any  previous  work.  It  is  rich  in 
curious  and  authentic  detail."— TAe  Leader. 

THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  SADYK  PASHA.  Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "Revelations  of 
Siberia."     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s.  bound. 

'•  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims."— ^ocummer. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "  Revelations  OF  Siberia."  2  vols.  postSvo.  12s. 

"This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Observer. 

REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY  A  BANISHED 

LADY.    Third  and  cheaper  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.    It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people." — Household  Words. 

"  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitubly,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
woj-k,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
wliat  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism."— D«27^  News. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,*  we  have  had 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work." — Glabe. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY, 


THE     JOURNALS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

GENERAL    SIR  HARRY   CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.   and   G.C.H,,   Ad- 

jutant-General  of  the  forces  under  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York, 
comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s.  bound. 
"  Both  the  journals  and    letters  of    Capt.    Calvert   are  full    of  interest.     Sir    Harry 

Verney  has  performed  his  duties  of  editor  very  well.     The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties 

concerned  in  its  production."— Atke7i(eum. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MY    MILITARY   LIFE.    BY 

COLONEL   LANDMANN,   Late  of  the  Corps   of   Royal   Engineers, 

Author  of  "Adventures  and  Recollections."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Welliagton,  we  know  of  nothing 

that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 

close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

"  The  deserved  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann's 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amusing  records  of  a  long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colonel's 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amusing." — Britannia. 

COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND  Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    12s.  bound. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  Genera 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildraay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE   CONNAUGHT    RANGERE*. 

Second  Series.  By  WILLIAxM  GRATTAN,  Esq.,  late  Lieutenant 
Connaught  Rangers.  2  vols.  21s.  bound. 
"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  tirst  formation  of  the  gallant  «8th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  Ail 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whoie. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN    THOMAS    SIMITU,  late  Assistant  PoLiriCAL-REsiDENT  at 

Nepaul.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 
"  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith  ;  and  his 
oont^se,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instruttive 
reading.  A  separate  cl.apter,  not  the  least  entertaining  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes 
of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stovies 
are  toid."— Pos^, 
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AET  AND  NATURE,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    BY 

G.  W.  THORNBURY.  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

"This  is  the  best  book  Mr.  Thornbury  has  written.  Being  an  artist,  he  writes  about 
«rtj  as  a  Londoner,  with  quick  eyes  and  a  cultivated  taste,  he  writes  of  London  j  as  aa 
wtist  who  has  travelled  he  tells  anecdotes  and  dwells  on  scenes  of  his  past  lite  abroad.  All 
this  he  does  in  a  frank,  genuine  way." — Examiner. 

"This  is  a  book  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  Geoffrey  Crayon  is  patriarch.  Mr. 
Thornbury's  drawing  may  be  less  accurate  than  crayun  drawing,  but  it  is  richer  in  colour, 
and  wider  and  more  versatile  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Thornbury's 
Tolumes  are  lively,  pictorial,  and  vavwas."  —Athenceum. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  so  original  a  work  for  many  a  day  as  these  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Thornbury.  They  have  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  genius.  Acute  observation  is  com- 
bined with  great  research  ;  yet  the  style  is  so  dashing,  that  the  last  thing  we  think  of  is  the 
Tariety  and  the  extent  of  knowledge  which  these  sketches  evince.  Mr.  Thornbury's  volumes 
contain  matter  to  please  all  tastes.  He  is  grave  and  gay,  picturesque  and  reflective ;  and  in 
all  moods  and  on  all  subjects  he  is  vivacious  and  amusing." — The  Press. 

"  Of  all  Mr.  Thornbury's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  his  Sketches 
entitled  *  Art  and  Nature  '  are  the  best." — Morning  Post. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.   bound. 

This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  ^sop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Csesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaga,  Otho,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque."— Athenceum. 


SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"We  may  say  with  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  enjoyable  and 
instructive  book  in  the  whole  range  of  biographical  and  historical  literature.  Never  before 
has  full  justice  been  done  o  the  Scotch  her.'es  of  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
there  is  not  a  southron  anrong  us  who  will  not  read  with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
this  graphic  and  authentic  narrative  of  their  gallant  exploits." — Morning  Post. 
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MEMOIRS    AND    COKEESPONDENCE    OF    MAJOR 

GENERAL    SIR   W.    NOTT,    G.C.B.,    Commander   of    the   Army  of 
Candahar,  and    Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.      2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.     16s.  bound. 
"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
Sudan  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical  stores  of  the  age.  To 
the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide,  worthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington."— ilfessera^'er. 

"  We  know  not  a  b3ok,  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
B  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and  a  genuine  ine- 
morlal  of  one  who  has  achieved  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  England's  greatest  men." — 
Daily  News. 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.  BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTE  LLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarlj 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  LamoriciSre,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' ARMY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

**  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them  many 
resfflers.  The  author  went  through  the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes 
ecmtain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  the  United  States'  soldi«r 
la  time  of  peace." — Daily  News. 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE-    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.BONNYCASTLE.  With  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c.,  12s. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES-   BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 
"Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and  permanent 
TStue.     His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression   of  the  United  States.    They  are  light,   ani- 
mated, and  lively,  full  of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  re- 
markable men  and  famous  places,  sporting  episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — 
Times. 


SPAIN    AS    IT    IS.     BY    G.    A.     HOSKINS,    ESQ. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU  ;   AND  OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE   IONIAN  ISLANDS.     By  LIEUT.   H.  J.  W.   JERVIS,   Royal 
Artillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     6s. 
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ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA.     A  NAR- 

RATivE  OF  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
Part  of  Central  Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  Dedi- 
cated, by  Permission,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  &c.  Preparing  for  Publication,  in  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2  2s.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  numerous 
beautifully  coloured  plates,  and  woodcuts,  from  drawings  by  the  Author, 
and  a  map. 

Extract  from  thb  "  Examiner,"  October  25,  1856. — "  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinson,  an  artist 
of  extraordinary  merit,  in  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  has  ventured  into  regions  where, 
probably,  no  European  foot,  save  his,  has  ever  trodden.  Mr.  Atkinson's  ti-avels  embrace 
Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  occupied  him  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  time  which  he 
has  turned  to  admirable  account.  It  argues  no  slight  devotion  to  Art,  to  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  to  civilised  Europe  a  transcript  of  what  is  at  once  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful  in  nature,  in  countries  so  remote,  so  diflBcult  of  access,  and,  in  many 
instances,  so  dangerous  to  the  traveller,  whose  enterprise  led  him  there.  The  public  may 
really  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  thus  widely  extending  our  knowledge  of  this  hitherto 
unknown  but  most  interesting  part  of  the  globe." 

Extract  from  the  "ATHENiEUM,"  October  11,  18D6. — "Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches 
were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  during  seven  years'  hunting, 
sketching,  and  travelling  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central  Asia.  Perhaps,  no 
English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of  history,  or  provided  with 
«he  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  Mr.  Atkinson  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege.  Blr.  Atkinson's  encampments  lead  us  away  into  forests,  gorges  of  moun- 
tains, where  the  thunder  shakes  the  ground  and  the  lightning  strikes,  like  God's  sword-blade, 
among  the  trees — where  the  Tartars  cower  in  their  felt  hut,  and  the  tea-drinkers  grow  silent 
round  the  red  logs.  Rivers  to  swim,  torrents  to  pass,  became  trifles  to  this  ad%'enturous 
traveller,  who  has  brought  us  records  of  places  never,  perhaps,  before  visitedj  for  no 
Englishman  has  been  there — no  Russian  traveller  has  written  of  them." 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.     By  F.    GERSTAECKER.     3  vols.   31s.  6d. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres;  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a  winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
Prom  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
surv^  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
maq,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
eart^  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe 
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LAKE  NGAMI;    OE    EXPLOEATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COTERIES      DURING      FoUR      YeaRs'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WiLDS      OP 

South-Western  Africa.     By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSOiV.     1  voL 
royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Hlustrations,  representing  Sport- 
ing Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c.      Second  Edition,  30s. 
handsomely  bound. 
"This  nan-ative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.     It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between   the  years   1850  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were   explored;  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.   The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and   accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  explored,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,   and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.    The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Gumming." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Andersson  has  made  no  hackneyed  excursion  up  the  Nile  and  back  again,  bnt  a 
painful  journey,  something  between  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wild-beast  hunt,  which  might  have 
tried  the  patience  of  a  fakir  and  the  pluck  of  a  gladiator.  Such  narratives  are  agreeable 
changes  in  our  day,  and  take  hold  of  attention  like  the  old  travels.  Mr.  Andersson  is  a 
good  natured  and  cheerful  writerj  and  his  book  may  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
profit.  For  the  details  of  a  romantic  and  laborious  journey, — for  particulars  about  the 
ostrich,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  and  the  hysena,— for  curious  illustrations  of  savage 
life,— for  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  awakened  by  dangers  bravely,  and  by  fatigues  stoutly 
borne — readers  would  do  well  to  consult  the  book  itself.  The  printers  and  engravers  have 
done  Jlr.  Andersson  justice  j  and  we  think  the  reading  public  will  go  and  do  likewise." — 
Atlienceum, 

"  This  handsome  book  is  one  for  everybody  to  read.  As  a  record  of  travel,  every  page  is 
fascinating,  while  the  naturalist  and  the  geographer  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  facts  it 
reveals.  The  sporting  adventures  of  Mr.  Andersson,  too,  are  not  less  wonderful  than  those 
of  preceding  African  travellers.    The  plates  are  numerous  and  admirable." — The  Press. 


THE    OXONIAN    IN    NORWAY;    OS,    NOTES    OF 

Excursions  in  that   Country.     By  the    Rev.   F.  METCALFE,    M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     With  Illustrations,  bound. 

♦•'The  Oxonian  in  Norway  '  is  replele  with  interest,  is  written  in  an  animated  style 
and  :s  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  fail  to  be  at  the  same  time  amusing  and  instructive 
Mr.  Metcalfe  visited  places  where  an  Englishman  was  a  rarity ;  and  all  who  take  an  interest 
n  customs  practised  by  various  peoples,  will  welcome  his  book  for  the  accounts  of  Nor- 
wegian manners  and  customs  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  before.  Numerous  inte- 
resting and  exciting  anecdotes,  in  connexion  with  the  author's  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  pervade  throughout." — Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Metcalfe's  book  is  as  full  of  facts  and  interesting  information  as  it  can  hold,  and 
is  interlarded  with  racy  anecdotes.  Some  of  these  are  highly  original  and  entertaining. 
More  than  this,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  containing  a  fund  of  information  on  the  statistics 
^(♦iitics,  and  religion  of  the  countries  \[sited.''—Iilac/twuod's  Magazine. 
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CHOW-CHOW;  BEING  SELECTIONS  FEOM  A  JOUR- 
NAL KEPT  IN  INDIA,  EGYPT,  AND  PALESTINE.  By  the  VIS- 
COUNTESS  FALKLAND.     2  vols.  8vo.     With  Illustrations. 

SPOUTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD; 

OR,    DAYS    AND    NIGHTS    OF   MOOSE    HUNTING    IN   THE    PINE 

FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.     By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

**  A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atfen- 

tton  of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some   fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them.    The 

fwests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 

duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy's 

sport   was  of  the  best  kind,  and   in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 

interest  and  amuse.     He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,   patient,  skilful,    and  active,  and  relates 

Us  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life." — The  Press. 

TRAVELS  IN  EUROPEAN    TURKEY:    THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,^  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Albania,  and 
Epirds  ;  with  a  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a  Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa. 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  ia 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,    18s. 

A  TOUR  OF  INQUIRY  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND 

ITALY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa.,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
European  Turkey,"  "Circassia,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  Svo.     21s. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,  A   SOUVENIR   OF   THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  op  thb 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  thjs 
Admiralty.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  Illustrations.  6s. 

"This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  among  the  records  of  the  bat« 
ex|)^Uion  in   search  of  Sir  John   Franklin,   commanded   by  Captain  Austin." — Times. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  DAUPHINE.    BY  THE  REV. 

G.  M.  MUSGRAVE,  A.M.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "A  Ramble  through  Nor- 
mandy," etc.     2  vols,  with  Ilhistrations.     21s.  bound. 
"  It  would  be   difficult  to  find  a  more  atrreeable  and  instructive  travelling  companion 
then  Jhe  author  of  these  volumes.      He  has  sufficient  antiquarian,  scientific,  and  artistic 
knowledge  to  make  him  an  enlightened  observer  and  reporter,  and  a  quickness  of  discern- 
ment which  detects  the  smallest  point  of  interest."— G/o&e. 
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RUSSIA  AFTEE  THE  V7AE:  THE  NAEEATIVE  OF 

A  Visit  to  that  Country  in  1856.     By  SELINA  BUiNBURY.     2  vols, 
post  8vo.   21s. 

'"We  congratulate  Rriss  Bunbury  upon  having  written  a  very  entertaining  book— one 
that  has  the  merit  or'  being  readable  fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  author  saw  all 
that  she  could,  and  has  described  witli  mucli  vivacity  all  she  saw  Her  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  pictures,  commencing  with  St.  Petersburg  and  its  lions,  and  ending  with  the 
coronation.     It  will  tiiid  numerous  readers  " — Daily  News. 

"Miss  Bunbury's  vivacious  sketches  are  not  only  piquant  with  meaning  as  to  the  state 
of  society  in  Russia,  but  have  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  first  impressions  on  an  active, 
thoughtful,  and  observing  mind.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work,  as  presenting  a 
very  entertaining  and  varied  panorama  of  the  route  taken  by  this  intelligent  lady,  and, 
moreover,  as  conveying  the  most  recent  information  with  regard  to  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Czar's  vast  territories." — Morning  Post. 

A  SUMMEE  IN  NOETHEEN  EUEOPE ;   INCLUD- 

ING  Sketches  in  Sweden,   Norway,   Finland,  the  Al.'Vnd  Islands, 
Gothland,  etc.     By  SELINA  BUNBURY.     2  vols,  post  8vo,,  21s. 

"All  readers  of  the  works  of  lady-travellers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  favoured 
again  by  Miss  Bunbury  with  an  account  of  l.er  experience  in  Northern  Europe,  including 
much  of  the  seat  of  the  late  war — Finland,  for  example,  and  the  Aland  Isles.  The  hook 
is  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  the  reading  of  the  season." — Examiner, 

"Avery  lively  and  agreeable  book  of  travels,  full  of  sketches  of  national  character  and 
descriptions  of  scenery  given  in  a  pleasing  and  entertaining  style.  To  all  who  wish  for  a 
gay  and  varied  panorama  of  northern  life  and  scenery,  and  for  a  work  full  of  information  and 
entertainment,  we  recommend  these  volumes  as  among  the  most  lively  and  generally  attrac- 
tive travels  that  have  lately  appeared." — Sun. 

THE  WABASH:  OE,  ADVENTUEES  OF  AN  ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY  IN  THE    INTERIOR    OF  AMERICA. 
By  J.  R.  BESTE,  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
"Mr.  Beste's  book  is  interesting.     In  literary  merit  it  is  above  the  majority  of  hooka  of 

travel.     It  deserves  consultation  from  all  who  may  vrish  to  receive  a  candid,  sensible,  and 

fair  account  of  the  author's  experience." — Atheneeum. 

AUSTEALIA  AS  IT  IS:  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FAEMS, 

AND    GOLD  FIELDS.       By     F.    LANCELOT,    Mineralogical    Sur- 
veyor IN  THE  Australian  Colonies.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.    12s. 

"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  acttial  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  careful  glance 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  be  is  copious  in  th* 
extreme,  and  to  the  intending  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferoua 
regions,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed." — Globe. 

A  LADY'S  VISIT    TO   THE   GOLD    DIGGINGS  OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     6s.    bound. 

"The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  ^W 
diifglngs." — Literary  Gazette. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  ATJSTEALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.    CLACY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.   bound. 
"While  affording  amusement  to  the  general    reader,   these   'Lights   and    Shadows  or 
Aiwtralian  Life,'  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrant3."~Lj7crarj/  Gazette. 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CEOSS.  BY  ELIOT  WAH- 

BURTON.     Thirteenth  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  15  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

"  Independently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  ttiis  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with  which 
its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its  reverent 
aiid  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  the 
'  Crescent  and  the  Cross' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sublime 
jtod  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  the  prophets — and  which  no  other  modern  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  picturesque." — Sun. 

"In  the  mixture  of  story  with  anecdote,  information  and  impression,  it  perhaps  sur- 
passes  'Eothen.'  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour  are  to  be  found  iu 
this  volume."— Spectator. 

TRAVELS    IN    PERSIA,    GEORGIA,     AND    KOOR- 

DISTAN,  WITH  Sketches  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Caucasus.     By 
Dr.  MORITZ  WAGNER.     3  vols.,  post  8vo. 
"  We  have   here  learning  without  pedantry,  acute  and  close  observation  without  the 
tedium  of  uninteresting  details,  the  reflections  of  a  philosopher  intermixed  with  the  pleasant 
stories  and  graphic  sketches  of  an  accomplished  traveller." — Literary  Gazette. 

"A  book  which  abounds  in  varied  and  useful  information.  We  doubt  whether  anywhere 
the  reader  can  find  a  more  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  Koords  of  Persia,  or  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus,  than  in  these  interesting  volumes." — Post. 

FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.    BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
"  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.     The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.    The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner."— Standard. 

"We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 

iogfrtesethan  that  which  Mr.  Knighton  has  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displays  a  great  deal  of 

acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and   contains  a  vast  deal  of 

useful  information  on   topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 

fluent  and  graphic  style."— Morning  Post. 

TROPICAL    SKETCHES;   OR,  REMINISCENCES   OF 

AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST.      BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A.     2  vols.    12s. 

••  When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  bis 
puWication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
oailedfor.  Amongst  the  writersof  theday,weknowof  none  who  are  more  felicitous  iu  hitting  oflF 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  every  page  teems  with  instruction, 
combined  with  lively  detail."— Sunday  Times. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

W.  DAY,Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

••  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,  thft 
iAnmdant  stores  of  anecdote  andincident,  and  the  copious  detail  of  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
in  each  island  visited  in  succession." — Globe. 
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A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE     with  Numerous  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Adventure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  while  in  Search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.     By 
ALEX.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D.,  R.N.,  late  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  H.M.S. 
*  Investigator.'     1  vol.     With  Map  and  Plate,  16s. 
"This  book  is  sure  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  every  library  in  which  works  of 
discovery  and  adventure   are  to  be  met  with.     It  is  a  record  of  the  most  memorable  geo- 
graphical  discovery  of  the   present  age.     It  comes   from   one   who   has    himself  actively 
participated  in  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  exciting  scenes  it  so  ably  describes,   and  thus 
possesses   that  charm   of  freshness  and  interest  no  mere  compiler  can  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
The   stirring  passages  of  Dr.   Armstrong's   narrative  bear  ample  evidence  of  their  having, 
been  written  by  an  accomplished  and  highly-educated  man,  possessed  of  quick  sensibili- 
ties, cultivated  powers,  and  a  refined  mind."— Ihiily  News, 

"As  a  full  and  authentic  record,  Dr.  Armstrong's  work  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Arctic  narratives.'* — Literary  Gazette. 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  hound. 

"An  excellent  book,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest." — Sun. 

"  l\Tr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  Of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions  of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;  INCLUDING  AN  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  their 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  EUROPEANS.  Bv  BRODIE  CRUICKSHANK,  Member 
OF  the  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.    2  vols,  post  8vo.   21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands.  It 
possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  tu  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 
before  we  had  no  conception.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and 
to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  that  only  can  the  African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  \Ve 
anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.  An  incidental  episode  in 
the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.L.) 
written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean." — Standard. 

THE    HOLY    PLACES:    A  NARRATIVE    OF    TWO 

YEARS'  RESIDENCE  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  PALESTINE.  By 
HAN.MER  L.  DUPUIS.  With  Notes  on  the  Dispersed  Canaanitb 
Tribes,  by  JOSEPH  DUPUIS,  late  British  Vice-Consul  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.  By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esa.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.     Second  Edition,  2   vols,  with  Illustrations,   12s. 

KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEORGE  MELLY, 

Esa.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12s.    bound. 
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RULE    AND    MISEULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     2  vols,   post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
Sequally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  poliiician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actiial  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
Sie  United  States."— iVocai  and  Military  Gazette. 

SAM  SLICK'S  NATUEE   AND  HUMAN  NATURE, 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s.  bound. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
huntorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other  ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  2.')  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
fhera^  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Observer, 


SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  or,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances' evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifving  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these 'Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
sontaln  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE    AMERICANS    AT    HOME;     OR,    BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS,  AND    PRAIRIES.     Edited  by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

**  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Hnliburton.  *  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


TRAITS   OF   AMERICAN  HUMOUR.    EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the4nimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 
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PEN    AND     PENCIL    PICTURES.      BY    THOMAS 

HOOD.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     1  vol.  with  numerous 

Illustrations,  hy  the  Author,  10s.  6d.  bound. 
••  Few  will  have  seen  this  book  announced  vrithout  having  a  wish  to  welcome  it.  By  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  Thomas  Hood  the  Second  distinctly  announces  himself  to  be  his 
father's  son.  His  music  has  a  note  here  and  there  from  the  old  household  lullabies  to 
which  his  cradle  was  rocked.  Some  of  his  thoughts  have  the  true  family  cast.  But  his 
song  is  not  wholly  the  song  of  a  mocking-bird— his  sentiment  can  flow  in  channels  of  his 
own;  and  his  speculatiors  and  his  stories  have  a  touch,  taste,  and  fl;tvour  which  indicate 
that  Thomas  Hood's  father's  son  may  ripen  and  rise  into  one  of  those  original  and  indi- 
vidual authors  who  brighten  the  times  in  which  they  write,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast." — Athenceum. 

••We  are  hanpy  to  find  that  the  delightful  volume,  'Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,'  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  that  the  reception  of  the  younger  Thomas  Hood,  by  the 
public,  has  been  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears.  The  work  is  considerably  augmented  by 
passages  of  increased  maturity  and  vigour,  such  as  will  contribute  still  further  to  its 
popularity  among  the  reading  classes  of  the  public."— LtYerari/  Gazette. 

THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.     Author  of"  Our  Village,"  "  Atherton,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  We  recommend  Miss  Mitford's  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.     A 
more  graceful  addition  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works." — Blackwood. 
"  Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship.      Laid  by  the  side   of    the  volume    of    dramatic   works    of    Joanna    Baillie,    these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  jjraise,  and  it  is  well  deserved." — At/ienaum. 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAVALIERS  AND  ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE  BALLADS,  &c.      By  G.  W.   THORN  BURY.      1    vol.   wUh 

numerous  llUistrations  by  H.  S.  Marks.    10s  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

*•  Mr.  Thornbury  has  produced  a  volume  of  songs  and  ballads  worthy  to  rank  with 
Macaulay's  or  Aytouu's  Lays." — Chronicle. 

•'Those  who  love  picture,  life,  and  costnrae  in  song  will  here  find  what  they  love." — 
At?iencEum. 

'•This  volume  will  raise  Mr.  Thornbury's  literary  reputation  higher  than  it  has  yet 
mounted.    The  vigour  of  his  muse  asserts  itself  in  every  nue."—Literani  Gazette. 

"The  poems  show  great  power,  and  profound  thought  and  feeling.  But,  more  than  all, 
they  display  imagination.    They  glow  with  all  the  fire  of  poetry." — Express. 

THE  MONARCHS   OF   THE   MAIN;   OR,    ADVEN- 

TURES  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS.  By  G.  W.  THORNBURY.  3  vols.  15s. 
"  An  unwritten  page  of  the  world's  history  is  not  to  be  met  witii  every  day.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  has  discovered  one,  and  has  supplied  (he  deficiency.  The  deeds  of  alter- 
nate violence  and  heroism  of  the  wild  adventurers,  who  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
started  forth  in  search  of  plunder,  and  sometimes  of  territorial  conquest— now  sweeping  the 
main  with  their  piratical  vessels— now  surprising  and  sacking  some  rich  and  flourishing 
town — now  fortifying  themselves  in  some  strong  island-hold,  where  tliey  could  bid  defiance 
to  a  world  in  arms  against  them— form  the  subject  of  a  narrative  rich  in  variety  of  incident, 
and  replete  with  striking  exhibitions  of  life  and  character.  To  the  lover  of  maritime  ad- 
venture, these  pages  offer  a  tund  of  infinite  amusement,  doubly  attractive  from  the  novelty 
of  the  theme."— Jo/irt  Dull. 

DARIEN ;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.   BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.     Second  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 
"The  scheme   for  the  coloniration  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of   I'anama,  lurnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  •  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already  made  tor  himself." — J(jhn  Bull. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following  : — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Mai'ia  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  Flouse  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramout 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  ^linister  at 
Parma — The  carious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar- 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told — 
&c'&c. 

•'  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ou^ht  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  hiive  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
am.usement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Peerage.'" — Standard. 

**  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness." — Athenmum^ 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — IMurders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  tbe  Forger — Trials 
tliat  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney- General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  aud 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Buiketo  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  thoee  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  inconttst;ible  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  hav 
actually  happened." — Messenger. 
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NOTHING   NEW.    BY 

HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 


THE  AUTHOE 

2  vols.     21s. 


OE   "JOHN 


JOHN     HALIFAX,     GENTLEMAN.       NEW     AND 

Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.     10s.  6d.    bound. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  novel.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author." — Examiner. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  genrleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  ot  the  separate  scenes  are  tul!  of  graphic  power 
and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book  that  tew  will  read  without  becoming  wjser  and  better." — 
Scotsinun. 

•"John  Halifax'  is  one  of  the  noblest  stories  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  The 
interest  is  enthralling,  the  characters  admirably  sustumed,  and  the  moral  excellent." — Press. 


BY   MRS. 

THE 
TWO  ARISTOCRACIES. 

3  vols. 


GORE, 

A  LIFE'S  LESSONS.    3  vols. 

"'A  Life's  Lessons'  is  told  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  best  style.  She  showers  wit, 
grace,  and  learning  through  the  pages 
with  her  usual  felicity." — JJaily  News. 


BY   MRS.   TROLLOPE. 

FASHIONABLE  LIFE ;  GERTRUDE; 


Or,  PARIS  AND  LONDON.     3  vols. 

"The  book  has  among  its  merits  the 
invaluable  one  of  being  thoroughly  read- 
able."— Examiner. 


Or,  family   pride.    3 vols. 
'•  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Trollope's  high  reputation    as  a 
novelist." — Post. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Beivo  the  Concluding  Series  op 
"Passages  in  the  Like  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland." 

Cheaper  Edition,  I  vol.  6s. 

"The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  '  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland'  is, 
to  our  thinking,  superior  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
.most  satisfactory  compliment  we  can  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a  vein  of  simple 
good  sense  and  pious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  the  better." — Athenceum. 

*"  Lilliesleaf '  is  a  sequel  to  the  charm- 
ing '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland,'  told  also  by  herself  in  her  own 
quaint  way,  and  full  of  the  same  touching 
grace  whicli  won  the  hearts  of  so  many 
people,  yoimg  and  old.  It  is  to  be  said 
but  rarely  ot  a  sequel  that  it  possesses  so 
much  beauty,  and  so  much  sus  ained 
interest,  as  the  tale  of  "  Lilliesleaf." — 
Examiner, 


THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.   3  VOls. 

"The  author  writes  with  her  usual  fine 
capacity  for  the  picturesque,  and  her  in- 
variable good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 
good  taste.  No  part  of  the  narrative  is 
uninteresting." — Athenatim. 

•'This  story  is  most  eloquently  written 
and  is  extremely  attractive." — Press. 

MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A. STORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   REFOR.M  ATION. 

3  vols. 
"A  well    prepared   and    carefully  exe- 
cuted picture  of  the  society  and  state  of 
manners  in  Scotland  at  the  dawn   of  the 
Reformation." — At/ienaum. 

HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

ADAM    GRAEME, 

OF  MOSS  GRAY.     3  vols. 
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A    WOMAN'S    STORY. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    3  vols. 

CUTHBERT  ST.  ELME,  M.P. ; 

Or,  passages  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  POLITICIAN.    3  vols. 

THE  ROSE  OF  ASHURST. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham," 

3  vols. 

"  This  story  inevitably  pleases,  because 

clever  and  right-minded  woman  seems 

to  have    really   put    her    heart    into    the 

telling  of  it.      An  air  of  enjoyment  in  the 

writing  finds  its  way  into  the  reading." — 

Examiner. 

MARGUERITE'S  LEGACY. 

By  Mrs.  T.  F.  Steward.  3  vols. 

"  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  more 
interesting  look  than  this.  The  story  is 
of  a  most  thrilling  desfription.  The  au- 
thoress writes  with  m  ich  vigour,  and  from 
the  faithtul  delineation  of  her  characters, 
the  admirable  selection  of  the  incidents, 
and  the  graphic  description  of  scenes  and 
events,  the  reader  is  enchanted  with  the 
work  throughout." — Chrordcle. 

GOOD  IN  EVERYTHING. 

By  Mrs.  Foot.    3  vols. 
"  There  is  lioth  talent  and  power  in  this 
novel.      iMrs.  Foot  has  demonstrated  that 
she    is   capable  of  weaving   a  plot  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest." — Messenger. 

THE  SECOND  WIFE. 

3  vols. 

"This  book  is  sure  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. The  plot  ot  the  story  is  carefully 
constructed  and  well  sustained.  The 
sketches  of  fashionable  life  are  all  excel- 
lent, showimr  intimate  knowledge  of 
society  and  keen  perception." — Press. 

ALCAZAR. 

By  J.  R.   Beste,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Mo- 
dern SOCIETV  IN   KOMIC,   &C.      3  VOls. 

"There  are  novelty  of  scenery  and  sub- 
ject in  '  Alcazar,'  with  tilenty  of  variety 
and  adventure." — Spectator. 


EDGAR  BARDON. 

By  W.  Knighton,  M.A.    3  vols. 

•*The  story  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author's  reputation.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
Incidents,  romantic  situations,  and 
graphic  descriptions." — Post. 


DARK  AND  FAIR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Rockingham."     3  t. 

"The  author  of  'Rockingham  '  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  Dark  and  Fair.'  The 
characters  are  distinctly  drawn.  The 
story  is  simple  and  spiritedly  told.  The 
dialogue  is  smart,  natural,  full  of  character. 
The  women  ai  e  sketched  with  a  decision 
and  delicacy  that  make  them  live  before 
you.  In  short,  '  Dark  and  Fair'  takes  its 
place  among  the  cleverest  novels  of  the 
season,  and  deserves  to  be  popular.  It  is 
the  cream  of  light  literature,  graceful, 
brilliant,  and  continuously  interesting."— 
Globe. 

ROSA  GREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart.    3  v. 

"The  characters  are  well  delineated, 
the  story  is  lucidly  told,  and  the  conver- 
sations are  spirited,  and  impressed  with 
the  individuality  of  the  speakers.  Alto- 
gether the  work  is  a  success." — Daily 
News. 

ISABEL; 

THE  YOUNG  WIFE.  AND  THE  OLD 

LOVE. 

By  J  C.  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "Crewb 

Rise,"    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  picture  of  modern  life,  written 
by  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world.  '  Isa- 
bel '  is  a  fresh,  healthy,  entertaining 
book." — Leader. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  House  of  El- 
more." 3  vols. 
"One  of  the  best  novels  it  has  lately 
been  our  t'orfnne  to  meet  with  The  plot 
is  ingenious  and  novel,  and  the  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand." — 
Press. 

THE  GENERAL'S 
DAUGHTER. 

By  Capt.  Brook  J.  Knight.    3  vols. 

"  A  lively,  dashing  tale,  with  broadly- 
marked  characters,  and  more  than  the 
averatfe  number  of  startling  incidents." — 
Lit.  Gaz 

MARRIED  FOR  LOVE. 

By  Author  of  "  Cousin  Geoffrey."  3  v. 

"'  Marriv  d  for  Love'  is  as  full  of  lively 
sketches,  smart  writing,  and  strongly- 
drawn  character  as  '  (  ousin  Geoffrey,'  and 
the  story  is  ot  a  moreexciling  and  moving 
nature." — Globe. 

THE  YOUNG  LORD. 

By  the  Auihor  of  "  The  Discipline  op 
LiKK,"  &c.  2  vols. 
"  This  new  novel  by  Lady  Emily  Pon- 
soiiby  is  interesting  as  a  story,  and  still 
more  to  be  commended  for  the  profitable 
lessons  it  inculcates," — Lit,  Gaz. 
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RACHEL    GRAY. 

By  Julia  Kavanaoh, 
Author  of  "Nathalie,"  &c.    1vol. 

"Rachel  Gray  is  a  charming  and  touch- 
ing story,  narrated  with  grate  and  skill. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  and  not  feel 
a  good  influence  from  it.  The  characters 
are  vigorously  sketched,  and  have  a  life- 
like reality  about  them.  We  heartily  re- 
commend this  story,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  Bliss  Kavanagh  will  give  us  an- 
other equally  good." — Atheticeum. 

EVELYN  MARSTON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  E.viilia  Wyndham." 
"  The  author  has  made  in  '  Evelyn 
Marston  '  a  considerable  advance  over  her 
later  fictions.  She  has  chosen  a  new  field 
for  the  subject  of  her  tale,  and  conceived 
her  princip-al  actors  wi'h  her  pristine 
skill,  as  well  as  executed  them  with  her 
pristine  finish." — S/jectator. 

ARTHUR  BRANDON. 

2  vols. 
"'Arthur  Brandon'  abounds  in  free, 
vigorous  sket'hes,  both  of  life  and  scenery, 
which  are  dashed  off  with  a  freshness  and 
vitality  which  the  reader  will  feel  to  be 
charming'.  The  pictures  of  Rome  and  of 
artist-life  in  Rome  are  especially  good." — 
Athenceum. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  ELMORE; 

a    FA.MrLV    HISTORY.      .H   VOlS. 

"A  splendid  production.  The  story, 
conceived  with  great  skill,  is  worked  out 
in  a  succession  of  powerful  portraitures, 
and  of  soul-stining  scenes." — Jvfm  Bull. 

PERCY  BLAKE; 

Or,  the  young  RIFLEMAN, 
By  Capt.  Rafter.    3  vols. 
"  A    capital    novel,     of   the    '  Charles 
O'JIalley  '  school,  full  of  dashing  adven- 
ture, with  scenes  of  real  history  cleverly 
introduced  in  the  narrative." — Lit.  Gaz. 

MODERN  SOCIETY 
IN  ROME. 

By  J.  R.  Beste,  Esq.    2nd  Edition,  3  v. 

"This  work  is  singularlyinteresting.  It 
contains  striking  narratives  of  most  of  the 
principal  events  that  occurred  from  the 
accession  of  Pio  Nono  to  the  occui)ation 
of  Rome  by  the  French,  with  spirited  and 
truthful  sketches  of  the  leading  characters 
of  that  memorable  period." — Lit.  Gaz. 

THE  LADY  OF  FASHION. 

By  the  Author  of 
"The  History  of  a  Flirt,"  &c,  3  vols. 
"A  striking  picture  of  social  existence. 
The  story  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and 
the  vigorous  descriptions,  the  brilliant 
touches,  and  the  life-like  portraits  im- 
part lustre  to  its  pages." — Sun. 


MARGARET 
AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Woman's  Devotion." 
"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search 
of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work. 
There  are  a  freshness  and  an  originality 
about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a 
certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment,  both 
of  sentiment  and  incident,  which  is  not 
often  found." — AtheneBum, 

THE  SORROWS  OF 
GENTILITY. 

By  Miss  Jewsbury.  2  vols. 
"A  remarkably  good  novel." — Examiner. 
"  In  a  tale  exiiemt-ly  simple  in  idea  and 
perfectly  natural  in  execution.  Miss  Jews- 
bury  has  contrived  to  exhibit  a  choice 
moral  with  her  accustomed  grace  and 
power.  We  advise  our  readers  to  send  for 
'  The  Sorrows  of  Gentility." — Athenceum. 

OUR  OWN  STORY. 

By  Selina  Bunbury. 
Author  of  *'  Life  in  Sweden."  3  vols. 

"A  work  of  unquestionable  genius.  The 
story  is  full  of  minresX.."  —  Chronicle. 

"An  exceediuKly  instructive  and  im- 
proving book." — John  Bull. 

CONSTANCE  HERBERT. 

By  Miss  Jkwsbury.    3  v. 

" '  Constance  Herbert "  is  a  poem  in  its 
beauty  and  its  lofty  purpose;  a  romance 
in  its  variety  and  fascination.  The  tale 
is  deeply  interesting." — Athenceum. 

MR.  ARLE. 

2  vols. 
"  '  Mr.  Arle  *  is  a  worlc  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  we  are  offering  it  no  light 
tribute  when  we  say  that,  in  style  and 
conception,  it  reminds  us  of  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell."— Jo/m  Bull. 

THE   NEXT   DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Gascoione.    Authorof  "  Tbm*- 
tation,  &c.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  has  successfully  por- 
trayed the  manners  of  the  day  in  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  have  lately  appeared." 
—Herald. 

OUT  ON  THE  WORLD. 

By    Henry   Owoav,    L.L.D.      3  vols. 

"  The  ihouehts  i.nd  observations  of  I>r. 

Owgan's   'Oni  on   the   World,'   are   of  a 

frcsli    and    racy  kind,    and    very  different 

from  the  generality  of  novels." — Spectator. 


THE    ARMY   AND   THE   NAVY 


COLBUEITS  UNITED    SERVICE  MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL   AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.     Published  on  the   first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects.  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service,  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  invohdng 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  mouth. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

••This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regaid  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  oursoldiers 
and  seamen  " — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  *  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stir  ing  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  ofBcers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
'  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 
military  resources." — Sun, 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
men." — Morning  Herald. 

"  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Service,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical 
is  indispensable.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms — narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
Actions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true — tables  and  returns — new  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy— correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and 
sundry  unclaimed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 
mors  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information." — Atlas. 
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